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FOREIGN TRADE 


RUBINSHTEIN: 


1¢ Development of Soviet Imports 


rhe chief function of Soviet imports is to promote 
economic development. Imports, plus internal 
jources, ensure supplies of equipment, raw mate- 
S and consumer goods which we produce in ade- 
te quantity, and also those which can be ob- 

ed in other countries more rapidly or at less 

t than if they were produced at home. Soviet 
eign trade is a major medium of economic co- 
ration with other countries; it strengthens peace 
promotes friendship between peoples. The 
crete aims, trends and commodity pattern of 
eign trade, and especially of Soviet imports, has 
nged at the various stages of our country’s de- 
Dpment, depending on the requirements of its na- 
al economy. 

he development of Soviet imports dates back to 
years between the two world wars when the So- 
Union, then the only socialist state in the world, 
completely encircled by capitalist countries 

h were far superior to it economically. 

‘these difficult conditions, when the Soviet peo- 
undertook socialist industrialization, our im- 

s had an important task to perform, namely to 
litate the transformation of the USSR into a de- 
ped industrial state. This required the pur- 

se of machinery and equipment which were not 
produced in the country or the output of which 
not fully cover requirements. With the pur- 

se of large consignments of machines and equip- 
t, Soviet imports in the late twenties increased 
siderably. Between 1927 and 1931 their physi- 
volume rose by 120%, with the share of ma- 

ery and equipment in the value of imports 

from 22% to 54%. 

uring the years of the first and second five- 
plans the Soviet Union developed from a back- 
agrarian country into one of the most ad- 

d industrial powers. In those years imports 
to accelerate Soviet economic development 

> create a modern domestic industry. 

nning with 1932 shipments of commodities to 
R began to drop and on the eve of World 

the physical volume of Soviet imports was 
than a third of the 1931 level, when it had 
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reached a peak. This drop was due, above all, to 
the decreased purchase of machines and equipment; 
imports of some equipment (as well as certain oth- 
er items) stopped altogether. 

What caused these import cuts in those years? 

Bourgeois economists alleged that the Soviet Un- 
ion was interested in becoming self-sufficient and 
therefore followed the line of reducing to a mini- 
mum economic relations with the capitalist countries. 

This assertion is completely at variance with the 
facts. While seeking economic independence from 
the capitalist countries, the Soviet Union has never 
tried to achieve autarchy, but has consistently and 
steadily pursued a policy of expanding and strength- 
ening equal and mutually advantageous commercial 
relations with all countries. The declinein imports 
in the indicated period was caused by a number of 
political and economic factors stemming from the 
international situation in those years. 

One of the chief reasons was that in some capi- 
talist countries the most reactionary groups, who 
were Openly preparing for aggression against our 
country, had gained strength. In spite of all the ef- 
forts of the Soviet peaceful foreign policy aimed at 
averting war, the danger of war steadily increased. 
Needless to say, such a state of affairs did not fav- 
or the development of trade between the Soviet Un- 
ion and other countries. 

Besides this most important reason there were 
also others. The capitalist monopolies spared no 
efforts to undermine Soviet exports. They especi-~ 
ally vigorously resisted the expansion of Soviet ex- 
port trade in manufactured goods, which continued 
to grow with the increased facilities resulting from 
socialist industrialization. Shipments of many food- 
stuffs, which used to be the chief items of Soviet 
exports, were reduced in order to more fully meet 
domestic requirements. Takenasa whole, the vol- 
ume of Soviet exports between 1930 and 1938 
dropped more than 3.5 times. 

Naturally, in these conditions, the Soviet Union, 
which by then had begun to develop industrial pro- 
duction, had to also reduce its imports in order to 
speed up economic expansion. 


so 


Subsequent events proved the correctness of the 
policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment during the second and third five-year plans 
of restricting imports and developing the national 
economy by utilizing internal resources. This pol- 
icy, which secured the transformation of the So- 
viet Union into a foremost industrial power, made it 
possible in the pre-war years to strengthen the de- 
fense potential of the country, and to produce every- 
thing necessary for the front in the very difficult 
conditions of the Great Patriotic War. 

After the Second World War the role of Soviet 
imports increased considerably and their volume 
grew rapidly. This was due to the powerful expan- 
sion of the Soviet economy, the formation of the 
world socialist system and the increasing interna- 
tional prestige and foreign economic contacts of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union quickly restored its national 
economy and achieved new successes in economic 
and cultural development. The 21st Congress of the 
CPSU mapped out a grandiose program for the de- 
velopment of the productive forces, proclaiming 
that Soviet society was entering a period of all-out 
construction of communism. In 1959 gross indus- 
trial output was 350% above the 1940 level, anda 
number of new industries had been created and suc- 
cessfully developed. The Soviet national income in 
the foregoing period increased by almost four times, 
and the living standards of the workers, collective 
farmers and intellectuals improved appreciably. 
The task of meeting the requirements of increased 
production and of more fully satisfying the growing 
demand for various consumer goods necessitated 
increased imports. 

The growing tasks of confronting Soviet imports 
also arose out of the deep changes in the interna- 
tional situation after World War II. A number of 
countries in Europe and Asia took the road of so- 
cialist development. The world socialist system 
came into being, embracing countries with an ag- 
gregate population of over one billion people. 

The socialist international division of labor im- 
proved and became more deeply imbedded in the 
process of cooperation of these countries and be- 
cause of the coordination of their national econom- 
ic plans, the development of specialization and co- 
operation of the major economic branches. This 
helped to combine the efforts of the socialist coun- 
tries in production and determined the nature of 
their foreign trade relations. 

How, then, does the development of the socialist 
international division of labor, of the economic 
cooperation of the socialist states influence Soviet 
imports ? 

By the time the world socialist economic system 
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was established the Soviet Union had already built 
up a powerful economy characterized by a devel- 
oped modern industry, agriculture and transport. 
Naturally, as the first socialist state in the world 
the USSR gives all countries who have taken the 
road of socialist construction all-round assistance 
in their economic development. It supplies large 
quantitites of diverse machinery, equipment, ma- 
jor raw materials, provides credits on favorable 
terms and grants large-scale scientific and en- 
gineering aid. 

One-way commodity traffic is not typical of trac 
between socialist countries. With the growth of Sc 
viet exports to the People’s Democracies, ship- 
ments of commodities from these countries to the 
USSR also increased rapidly. Soviet imports from 
the People’s Democracies are an important eleme 
in the development of economic relations among th 
countries of the world socialist system. — 

Along with this, despite the many obstacles of 
ruling circles in certain Western countries, the 
trade volume between the Soviet Union and the cap 
italist countries is growing from year to year. Th 
expansion of our commercial relations with these 
countries is an important factor in relaxing inter- 
national tensions. 

On the whole, the physical volume of Soviet im- 
ports in 1958 exceeded the 1938 level by 6.9 times 
In value terms, Soviet imports rose from 3.1 bil- 
lion rubles in 1946 to 17.4 billion rubles in 1958 
(in current prices). 

OR AR 

Compared with prewar years, important change 
have occurred in the commodity composition of in 
ports. The variety of goods has increased consid: 
erably. The Soviet Union imports many types of 
equipment, raw materials and consumer goods 
which were not imported before the war. At the 
same time, our country now exports many comme 
ities it used to buy on the foreign market (see ta 
at top of page 5). 

The most important items of Soviet imports ant 
machinery and equipment. The Soviet Union is st! 
one of the most important importers of machinery 
and equipment in the world. Of these commodities 
imports of technological equipment for various * 
branches of our industry (especially for the chem 
cal, metallurgical, building, light and food indus- 
tries) increased most significantly in recent ye 
Imports of transportation equipment have also 
up. 

Compared to the volume of commodities pro- _ 
duced by our domestic machine-building industr} 
imports of machinery and equipment are on the a 
whole insignificant. However, they play quite an” 
important role, facilitating the modernization of 
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Imports of Major Commodities in the USSR* 


Total imports 

Machinery and equipment 
Including: 
Industrial equipment 
Ships and ship equipment 
Rolling stock 

Ores and concentrates 

Rolled ferrous metals 

Non-ferrous metals 

Coal 

Oil and oil products 

Materials for manufacture 
of plastics 

Natural rubber 

Cotton 

Wool** 

Artificial fiber 

Raw hides 

Oil seeds 

Tea 

Sugar (raw and refined) 

Meat and meat products 

Fish 

Rice 

Fruits, berries, fresh fruit 

Woolen fabrics 

Clothing and linen 

Leather footwear 


Unit of 
Measurement 


million rubles 
million rubles 


million rubles 
million rubles 
million rubles 
million rubles 
thousand tons 
million rubles 
million tons 

million tons 


million rubles 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
million rubles 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
million meters 
million rubles 
million pairs 


to 200% higher than in 1938, 
** Calculated in washed wool. 


equipment stock in certain branches of indus- 
the development of production of new types of 
cts and the introduction of new techniques. 

he major suppliers of machinery and equipment 
1e Soviet Union arethe European People’s De- 
racies. The German Democratic Republic ships 
quantities of various machines and equipment 
e Soviet Union. The share of the GDR is es- 
ally great in our imports of transportation 
pment and equipment for the chemical, light, 
and building industries. From Czechoslovakia 
port equipment for the power, chemical and 
industries (particularly for sugar production); 
Poland we obtain chiefly ships and railway 


ay 


* Value is calculated in prices of the corresponding years on the basis of the present rate 
of ruble exchange. It should be borne in mind that the level of world prices is now 150 


carriages. Imports of equipment from the capital- 
ist countries are also onthe increase. Shipments 
from England include equipment for the chemical, 
light and food industries; from the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany we import equipment for the chem- 
ical and building industries as well as ships; Fin- 
land supplies the USSR with ships and equipment 
for the pulp and paper industry. 

Imports of rolled ferrous metals have increased 
considerably in the last few years. The growing 
imports of rolled metals are accompanied by a 
rapid increase in domestic production. That is 
quite normal, since a higher rate of development of 
heavy industry in the USSR makes it expedient to 
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increase imports of rolled metals. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that the overall volume of imports of 
this commodity in 1958 amounted to only 2% of its 
domestic production. 


Soviet Imports of Equipment 
(In million rubles) 


Total 

Socialist countries 

Including: 
GDR 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 


Poland 
Capitalist countries 
Including: 

Finland 

FGR 

Austria 

Britain 

Sweden 

France 


The major suppliers of rolled ferrous metals 
are France, FGR, Italy and Great Britain. Ship- 
ments of certain kinds of rolled metals and pipes 
from the socialist countries, especially from Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, are increasing. 

As distinct from most other commodities, fuel 
imports have diminished in recent years, This is 
due to the greatly increased output of our coal and 
oil industries, and to the changes which have taken 
place in the Soviet fuel balance, as well as in that 
of Poland, which is a chief supplier of coal, and 
Rumania, the chief supplier of oil products to our 
country. 

In the first few post-war years, when the after- 
math of the Nazi occupation had not yet been elimi- 
nated and there was a shortage of coal in the west- 
ern and northwestern regions of the USSR, Polish 
coal shipments were very important for the Soviet 
Union, for they facilitated the economic rehabilita- 
tion of these areas. Eventually, after the restora- 
tion of the Donbass coal industry and the rapid de- 
velopment of coal output in the Pechora and other 
areas, domestic coal supplies in our western re- 
gions improved. With the considerable develop- 
ment of the gas and oil industry, the share of oil 
and natural gas in our fuel balance began to grow 
and the share of coal to diminish. Hence, the 
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Soviet needs for coal imports declined. Simultan 
ously, Poland’s domestic requirements sharply it 
creased as a result of the rapid development of 
her manufacturing industry, and coal export re- 
sources decreased. In view of this, the Soviet Un 
ion reduced its imports of coal from Poland, in- 
creasing her purchases of Polish manufactures. 
Imports of oil products have also declined some 
what in the last few years. This is due, first, to 
growing production of oil and oil products in the 
USSR, which not only meet domestic requirement; 
now, but also enable us to substantially increase | 
ports of these commodities, and second, to the fag 
that Rumania, which suppliedthe bulk of the im- 
ported oil products, is using an ever-increasing 
quantity of its oil output to satisfy the needs of he 
developing economy. 
In view of its rapidly developing chemical indu: 
try the Soviet Union has increased its imports off 
certain chemicals in the last few years, including 
materials for the production of plastics, artificias 
tars, plasticizers and anhydride phthalic acid. T] 
major suppliers of these goods to the Soviet Uniow 
are the German Democratic Republic, the Federe 
Republic of Germany and Italy. 
Imports of natural rubber have increased latel, 
from the countries of Southeast Asia (Indonesia, 
Malaya and other countries). Besides natural ru 
ber the Soviet Union also imports synthetic rubbe 
(from the GDR, and recently also from Italy). 
increased rubber imports stem from the develop 
ment of the automobile, the light and other brancg 
of Soviet industry whose requirements are not full: 
covered by available domestic resources. 
Imports of certain major types of raw materiag 


ing medium and short fiber cotton, the Soviet U1 
has substantially increased purchases of certain) 
varieties of cotton, in particular, long fiber cot x 
The bulk of the imported cotton comes to us fro m 
the United Arab Republic. # 
Wool imports have increased from 47,000 tons 
1955 to 55,000tons in 1958 (recalculated in washeé 
wool). The bulk of Soviet wool imports in recent 
years have come from China, the Mongolian Peo: 
ple’s Republic, Uruguay, Argentina and New Zea: 
land. The share of imported wool in total Sovie 
consumption has dropped as a result of the rap 
increase in domestic output. ; 
In order to satisfy more fully the growing de 
mand for various textile goods, the Soviet Unio! 
has accelerated the production of artificial fib 
and expanded purchases in other countries. W 
port staple fiber chiefly from the GDR, France 
Finland, and artificial silk yarn from France, 
Netherlands and Italy. 
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Imports of a number of food items have also in- 
eased. There has been a particularly marked in- 
ease in shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables 
recent years. Along with this, imports of some 
»dstuffs (meat, oil seeds, etc.) have declined. 

e reason for this is the tremendous development 
animal husbandry and agricultural production in 
» country and the much greater output of many 

m products. 

in accordance with the February agreement be- 
2en the Soviet Union and Cuba, sugar purchases 
to increase considerably. 
imports of ready-made clothing, fabrics, foot- 
ar and a variety of other manufactured con- 
ener goods have increased very appreciably. The 
fiet Union’s chief suppliers of these commodities 
i> the Chinese People’s Republic, the GDR and 
fechoslovakia. 

; FORM 


in the last few years imports from the socialist 
ntries have amounted to (in value terms) 75 to 
® of our total imports, increasing from 9.6 bil- 
rubles in 1955 to 13.0 billion rubles in 1958. 
2 Soviet Union’s chief suppliers are the Chinese 
Ipple’s Republic (3.5 billion rubles in 1958), the 
man Democractic Republic (3.3 billion rubles) 
Czechoslovakia 2.0 billion rubles). 
he variety and volume of Soviet imports from 


the Socialist countries are established by agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and these countries, 
with due consideration for the problems of coor- 
dinating national economic plans and export re- 
sources of given countries at a corresponding peri- 
od of their economic development. 

The variety of goods which the Soviet Union im- 
ports from the socialist countries is very extensive. 
Of greatest importance are commodities used for 
production purposes (machinery, equipment and 
raw materials). In value terms these account for 
over two thirds of our imports from the People’s 
Democracies. In the last few years purchases of 
foodstuffs and consumer goods in these countries 
have increased substantially. 

Imports from the socialist countries promote the 
further development of a number of branches of the 
Soviet economy, improve their technical level and 
provide the population with greater supplies of 
consumer goods. A few examples will suffice to il- 
lustrate the significance of our imports from these 
countries, 

Before the Second World War railway passenger 
cars in our country were supplied exclusively by 
domestic production. In the post-war period a good 
part of the country’s requirements were covered 
through imports. 


eK 


Soviet Production and Imports of Railway Passenger Cars 
number of cars) 


Production 
Imports 


ince Soviet industry had long before developed 
production of various kinds of transportation 
pment, it could, of course, by expanding the 
esponding capacities, fully meet domestic re- 
ements. But since there already existed the 
essary potential for increasing production of 
way cars in a number of People’s Democracies 
ecially in Poland, the GDR and Hungary), the 
et Union placed big orders for railway cars in 
e countries, stabilizing production for a num- 
of years. This enables us to direct resources 
id expanding production of other equipment, 
‘to meet our own requirements and for export. 
ere is another example. In our country we cul- 
fed relatively little rice and before World War 
was a more or less scarce commodity. The 


+; 
a 
Fe 
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ages 2 1950 1955 1956 1957 
912 1,772 
100 927 


1958 
1,799 1,856 1,782 
918 1,393 1,489 


Soviet Union at the time purchased annually from 
30,000 to 50,000 tons of rice, simultaneously taking 
measures to develop production of this valuable 
crop. In the post-war years the situation changed. 
A number of socialist countries (especially China) 
are able to export large quantities of rice. There- 
fore, the Soviet Union has increased its rice im- 
ports from the socialist countries in the last few 
years, thereby improving domestic supplies with- 
out having to increase the crop area. This has 
enabled us to use the respective land areas for the 
cultivation of other crops. 

Mention should be made of the fact that Soviet 
purchases in the socialist countries are planned 
and regular, and have a considerable influence on 
their economic development. In some cases entire 
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branches of industry in these countries grew and 
developed while working on Soviet orders. 

The Polish People’s Republic and the German 
Democratic Republic, for example, did not possess 
a developed shipbuilding industry in the early post- 
war years. Big Soviet orders helped them develop 
shipbuilding, which is now one of their major indus- 
trial branches, and these countries are equipping 
their rapidly growing merchant fleet with the most 
modern ships. Apart from this, Poland and the 
GDR build many ships for the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies, as well as for a number of 
capitalist countries. 

Here is another example. The steady and ever- 
growing purchases of the Soviet Union and other so- 
cialist countries have enabled Albania and Bulgaria 
to confidently cultivate valuable subtropical crops 
and to use a considerable part of the surplus pro- 
duce, left over after meeting domestic require- 
ments, for exports. Speaking at a rally of working 
people in Moscow on the occasion of the return of 
the Party and Government delegation of the USSR 
from a visit to Albania, N. S. Khrushchev said: 
“We consulted them (Albanian leaders) about what 
crops it would be to their advantage to cultivate and 
exchange on a mutually advantageous basis for 
products produced in other countries. This would- 
be profitable and useful for any country which buys 
such valuable products as oranges, lemons and the 
like on the world market. We told the Albanian 
comrades that the Soviet Union would willingly buy 
these goods from them and in return supply Al- 
bania with the commodities she needs. The social- 
ist countries should not follow the line of autarchy, 
that is, develop their economy merely to meet do- 
mestic requirements in agricultural produce. We 
should take the line of close cooperation and coor- 
dination in order to use the land in each country 
more rationally, to cultivate products which best 
suit climatic conditions, and by reciprocal ex- 
change to meet the requirements of the working 
people in each socialist country.”* 

Hence, both Soviet imports and exports promote 
the economic development of all countries of the 
world socialist system. 

The Soviet Union is also developing trade with 
the capitalist countries. Our trade has particular- 
ly developed and expanded with the economically 
underdeveloped countries. These contacts are de- 
veloping at a time of disintegration of the colonial 
system of imperialism. Since World War II coun- 
tries with a population of about 1.4 billion have 
freed themselves from colonial bondage and 
achieved political independence. The people of 


* Pravda, June 7, 1959 
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these countries have sentiments of profound frienc 
ship and sympathy for the Soviet Union, and with if 
are fighting for the strengthening of peace. 

The Soviet Union is expanding its trade with the: 
underdeveloped countries on a sound economic ba- 
sis: the underdeveloped countries need machinery 
equipment and materials for the development of 
their national economies, whereas the Soviet Union 
by its rapid development of heavy industry, is stea 
ily increasing the output of machines and equip- 
ment and is able to allocate more and more ofthes 
commodities for export to the underdeveloped coun 
tires. Many of these countries have been granted | 
Soviet credits on favorable terms and given techni 
cal assistance in the development of their econom» 

Needless to say, all this also tended to consider 
bly increase our purchases from these countries. | 
Soviet imports from these countries have grown 
very appreciably in recent years. Thus, imports 
from India rose from 18 million rubles in 1955 to | 
204 million rubles in 1958, from the Egyptian aree 
of the UAR from 61 million rubles to 428 million 
rubles, and from Uruguay from 49 million rubles t 
99 million rubles. 

The Soviet Union imports various raw materiale 
and foodstuffs from the underdeveloped countries 
(rubber, wool, cocoa beans, citrus fruits, etc.), 
items which these countries produce in quantity an 
which are traditional Soviet import items. In som 
underdeveloped countries the Soviet Union also bu 
some manufactures of the processing and handi- 
craft industry (jute sacks, woolen fabrics, footweal 
coconut fiber and other g00ds): 

It should be noted that the Soviet Union continues 
to make large purchases of commodities exported! 
by the underdeveloped countries during the slump 7 
and curtailment of international trade in the capi-: 
talist countries (1958, for example). . 

At one time the foreign trade operations of the | 
Asian, African and Latin American countries were 
monopolized by companies of the imperialist pow- 
ers. Nowadays these countries are increasingly — 
handling their foreign trade themselves and Sovie' 
foreign trade organizations, in accord with the in- 
terests of these countries, make their purchases” 
directly from their firms and organizations. 

If we consider Soviet imports from the indus- 
trially developed capitalist countries, the main — 
feature worth noting is that they have grown sub- 
stantially in the last few years. Thus, imports 
from the European capitalist countries have gonet 
from 1.5 billion rubles in 1955 to 2.3 billion ruble 
in 1958. Imports from Canada and Japan have al 
increased. 

Opportunities exist for a still further consider 
ble expansion of Soviet imports from the 
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lustrially developed capitalist countries. These 
intries are big exporters of machinery and equip- 
nt, and some of them hold a prominent place in 
rld exports of many kinds of raw and other ma- 
‘ials (for example, ferrous rolled metals, a vari- 
' of non-ferrous metals, chemicals and artifi- 

1 fibers). The capitalist countries are very 

ich interested in expanding the markets for their 
lustrial goods, especially after the marked nar - 
wing of the world capitalist market resulting 

ym the war and keener competition. Many busi- 
3Smen in the West soberly appraise the signifi- 
ce of the tremendous changes that have taken 

ce in the international arena, and, mindfulofthe 
antages presented by the development of normal 
de with the USSR and other socialist countries, 
coming out more actively for greater trade 

h these countries. 

long with this, the rapid development of the 

iet economy creates new import requirements 
a variety of goods from the industrially devel- 
d capitalist countries and creates new oppor- 
ities for exporting our commodities. 

Xperience shows that given good will on both 

S, states with highly developed economies can 
duct mutually advantageous trade. It goes with- 
Saying that the development of Soviet imports 
the capitalist countries would have been more 
cessful if it had not come up against various 
icial barriers put up by certain quarters in 

e countries. 

s we know, in the postwar period the USA, and 
r its influence other Western countries as 

, set up a system of restrictions and bans 

sh made it impossible for firms in these coun- 
s to supply the Soviet Union with many commod- 
which are normally sold on the international 
ket. This system has been fully discredited. 
the most anti-Soviet officials in the capital- 
untries have now been forced to admit that 
urtailment of shipments to the Soviet Union 
failed to check Soviet economic development, 
rogess of Soviet science and technology. 

e pronouncements of many business repre- 
ives and prominent politicians in both the 
and other Western countries, especially after 
isit of the Chairman of the USSR Council of 
sters N. S. Khrushchev to the United States, 
that there is a greater desire to normalize 
with the Soviet Union. However, these at- 

ts are still being resisted by ruling quarters 
number of capitalist countries. 
metimes the barrier to the development of So- 
imports from the industrially developed capi- 
t countries appears inthe form of exorbitant 

2s for the commodities we import. Both before 


the war and in the postwar period the Soviet Union 
has repeatedly come up against attempts of firms 
in these countries to raise prices for equipment or 
raw materials purchased by the Soviet Union. Nat- 
urally, in such cases Soviet foreign trade organiza- 
tions refuse to sign contracts. 

At times the development of Soviet imports from 
the industrially developed capitalist countries de- 
pends upon the willingness of firms in these coun- 
tries to grant commercial credits for the machinery 
and equipment ordered. Providing credit for pros- 
pective buyers is, as we know, a very common prac- 
tice in world trade in equipment and Soviet foreign 
trade organizations use credits on a reciprocal ba- 
sis. The foreign firms which tried to create unfav- 
orable conditions for our organizations frequently 
lost an opportunity to conclude big contracts for 
shipment of equipment to the Soviet Union. 

The development of our imports from the capi- 
talist countries is also hampered by the unfavora- 
ble terms which are established by some countries 
for exports from the USSR. Sometimes, while 
agreeing to sell a variety of goods to the Soviet Un- 
ion, capitalist countries, rather than facilitating 
greater purchases of our commodities, subject im- 
ports from the USSR to various restrictions. This 
reduces our import possibilities in thesé countries, 

The foregoing obstacles put up to obstruct trade 
with the Soviet Union have made it impossible to 
fully utilize the opportunities for expanding Soviet 
imports from the industrially developed capitalist 
countries in the postwar period. However, the bus- 
iness contrcts between Soviet foreign trade organi- 
zations and many firms in Britain, the FGR, 
France, Italy, Austria, Finland and other countries 
show that these barriers are not insurmountable 
and that if the necessary conditions are established 
the Soviet Union would willingly place large mutu- 
ally advantageous orders in the capitalist countries. 

eK OK 

The Seven-Year Plan of Soviet national economic 
development for 1959-1965 opens up great pros- 
pects for the development of our foreign trade. 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev said in his report to the 
21st Congress of the CPSU that the Soviet Union 
could at least double its volume of foreign trade 
during this period. The complete feasiblity of this 
is evident from the splendid achievements in na- 
tional economic development in 1959 — the first 
year of the Seven-Year Plan — and in the expansion 
and consolidation of the Soviet Union’s foreigntrade. 
The foreign trade turnover of the USSR in 1959 
amounted to 42 billionrubles, that is, it increased 
by 20% in the course of a year, and in comparable 
prices by approximately 25%. At the same time 
exports increased from 17.2 billion rubles in 1958to 
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21.7 billion rubles in 1959, and imports from 17.4 
billion rubles to 20.3 billion rubles. Imports of 
machinery and equipment have increased appreci- 
ably. Large quantities of rolled ferrous metals and 
pipes, natural and artificial rubber, raw hides and 
textile raw materials as well as consumer goods 
have been imported. The further increase of 


N. TITOV AND D. GALANIN: 


Soviet exports and imports, which are closely in- 
terconnected, will facilitate the completion of the: 
Seven-Year Plan targets. It will also promote thi 
development of international trade — a reliable ir 
strument for furthering friendly relations among | 


all countries of the world. 
eK 
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The Soviet Chemical Industry and Foreign Trade in 


Chemical Products 


The chemical industry is now assuming ever 
greater importance inthe development of many 
branches of the national economy. 

Pre-revolutionary Russia lacked a developed 
chemical industry and met most of its requirements 
in chemical products through imports, although the 
country possessed huge reserves of raw chemical 
materials and its chemical science, which was asso- 
ciated with the names of M. Lomonosov, D. Mendel- 
eev, A. Butlerov and other outstanding scientists, 
reached a very high level of development. 

A powerful modern chemical industry was cre- 
ated inour country only after the Great October 
Revolution, in the course of socialist industrializa- 
tion, During the first five-year plans about 70 
chemical plants were built in the Soviet Union, the 
largest of which are the Bereznikov, Gorlovka, 
Stalinogorsk, Konstantinovka, Voskresensk and 
Neva nitrogen and superphosphate plants, the Soli- 
kamsk potassium plant, and the Iaroslav rubber 
and asbestos plants. 

New branches of the chemical industry have been 
set up and are now being successfully developed: 
nitrogen fertilizers, artificial fibers, plastics and 
synthetic resins, organic dyes and semi-products, 
poison chemicals, varnishes and paints, and sol- 
vents. The production of synthetic rubber was 
mastered in our country way back at the end of the 
First Five-Year Plan, i.e., much earlier than in 
Germany and the United States. 

In 1940 the output of chemical products exceeded 
the 1928 level by 15 times. 


After the Great Patriotic War a great amount o 
work was done to restore and further develop the: 
chemical industry, The gross output of the Sovie; 
chemical industry in 1957 was 5 times the 1940 
level. 

In recent years the output of synthetic material 
in the USSR has developed at a rapid rate. Thus,, 
in 1959 alone the output of plastics and synthetic 
resins increased by 13%, including an increase of 
40% for carbamide resins used in the production | 
furniture and plywood, and 24% for polychlorviny! 
resins and copolymers for the cable industry and! 
many consumer items (see table at the top of pag 
it}: 

The Soviet Union now produces more than 13% 
of the world’s chemical output, holding second _ 
place in the world after the United States, while i 
the rate of development it is ahead of the USA 
Britain, France and West Germany. i 

The development of the chemical industry and 
chemical science has helped considerably in rais: 
ing the technical level of the other branches of th 
USSR’s national economy. f 

Chemistry is extensively used in metallurgy fo: 
the purpose of heat treatment of metals (cementa 
tion, nitration, cyanidation, etc.) and their refinin 
Thanks to the development of chemistry, consider 
ble technical progress has been made in the ma- 
chine-building industry, which consumes nearly ha 
of the total chemical output. Plastics and rubber 
articles, varnishes and paints, electric insulati 
material and other kinds of chemical products a: 
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Output of Major Chemical Products in the USSR 
(in thousands of tons) 


1932 


Sulphuric acid 

Mineral fertilizers 
Caustic soda 

Soda ash 

Artificial fiber 

Organic dyes 

Rubber tires (in millions) 


dely applied in the process of manufacture and 
eration of machines. 

he development of chemical science has helped 
improve the processes of oil refining by intro- 
ing catalytic cracking, isomerization and other 
oduction methods which increase the output of 
mplete products, and has also been of help in 
iving high-octane aviation and automobile gas. 
[he successes scored by chemical science and 
hnique were of great importance for the world- 
owned achievements of the USSR in building cos- 
, rockets and the sputniks, in the development 
ransistor technique, atomic and radar tech- 
e, etc. Chemistry is also extensively applied in 
iculture. 

hus, the problems of creating a stable raw ma- 
ial base for the chemical industry, increasing 
‘output of chemical products and materials to 
isfy the steadily growing requirements of other 
nches of the national economy, as well as intro- 
ing effective chemical processes in varous 
nches of industry, were successfully solved 
wultaneously in the national economy of the So- 
Union. 

owever, in recent years the chemical industry 
been incapable of fully satisfying the demands 
ther rapidly developing branches of the nation- 
-conomy for chemicals, especially for new prod- 
5. It became clear that there was a definite lag 
ind some industrially-developed capitalist coun- 
s in the production of plastics, and artificial 
‘synthetic fibers. 

he May (1958) plenary meeting of the Central 
amittee of the Communist Party thoroughly dis- 
sed and adopted a special decision on the ques- 
of stepping up the development of the chemical 
istry and especially the output of synthetic ma- 
als and articles to satisfy the demands of the 
ulation and the needs of the national economy. 


poe 


Ss es i) ae the appropriate decision. 


1950 


The target figures for the development of the USSR 
in 1959-1965 approved by the 21st Congress of the 
Communist Party envisage the accelerated develop- 
ment of the chemical industry. 

The chemical industry is one of the branches of 
heavy industry whose priority development deter- 
mines the rate of growth of the entire national 
economy. The development of this branch facili- 
tates the most effective utilization of natural wealth 
and further technical progress in all branches of 
the national economy, and makes it possible to ob- 
tain cheap and high-grade raw materials for the 
production of the most diverse consumer goods. 

Under the Seven-Year Plan capital investments 
in the chemical industry are to amount to some 105 
billion rubles, including the investment of over 50 
billion rubles in the manufacture of synthetic mate- 
rials. This means that in seven years the capital 
investments in the construction and reconstruction 
of enterprises producing synthetic materials alone 
will be 150% greater than the capital investments 
in the whole chemical industry in the last five 
years. 

More than 140 large-scale chemical plants will 
be built or commissioned, including 46 plants pro- 
ducing synthetic fiber, and 133 plants will be re- 
built during this period. A considerable number 
of these plants will produce plastic materials. 

Plant capacity for the production of synthetic 
rubber will increase 3.7 times, including an in- 
crease of 28 times for butyl rubber capacity. New 
plant capacity will be created for isoprene rubber, 
whose production will make up about a quarter of 
the total production of synthetic rubber in our coun- 
try. This year will see the commissioning of the 
Omsk, Kuibyshev, Sterlitamak and Karaganda syn- 
thetic rubber plants, the Riazan, Barnaul, Engels, 
Kursk and Cherkassii plants for artificial and syn- | 
thetic fiber, and the Krasnoiarsk and Dnepropet- 
rovsk rubber tire plants. Moreover, fifty plants 
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of the chemical industry are among the major 
projects envisaged by the plan for the development 
of the national economy for 1960. 

The gross production of the Soviet chemical in- 
dustry will nearly treble in the seven years. The 


output of artificial fiber will increase four times, and 


plastics and synthetic resins more than seventimes. 
The output of mineral fertilizer in 1965 will reach 
35 million tons as against 12 million in 1958. 


There will also be a sharp rise in the production of 
polyethylene and polypropylene, items which will be 
extensively applied in the production of pipes, arm- 


atures, film, electric insulation material, fiber and 


many household wares. The output of active granu- 


lated carbon-black will be 25 times greater than in 
1958. 

The petroleum chemical industry will be greatly 
developed in the current seven-year period. Pre- 
viously, the main body of chemical raw materials 
in the Soviet Union, just as in the majority of other 
industrially developed countries, consisted of the 
products of the chemical processing of coal, as 
well as the raw materials obtained from plants and 
animals (molasses, grain, oils, fats, potatoes, 
etc.). In recent years, products of the petroleum 
chemical industry play an ever larger role in the 
total amount of chemical raw materials derived in 
the USSR. “Now, the chemical industry,” Comrade 
N. S. Khrushchev pointed out in his report to the 
21st Congress of the Communist Party, “will de- 
velop on an absolutely new basis than heretofore, 
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utilizing the cheapest raw materials — natural ga 
and the gas from oil refineries — and applying 
modern technological processes and highly effi- 
cient equipment. This will permit a large cut in’ 
expenses involved in building chemical factories 
and a reduction in production costs.” Petroleum | 
chemistry creates unlimited opportunities for de- 
riving a large assortment of products of chemica: 
synthesis (acetylene, ethylene, benzol, toluene, 
ethyl alcohol, etc.), as well as inorganic products 
(sulphur, ammonia). In 1959 the industrial produ: 
tion of synthetic ammonia from natural gas was 
mastered in our country. 

OK 

The development of the chemical industry in th; 
USSR, on the one hand, and the rapidly growing de: 
mand of our national economy for the most divers 
chemical goods, on the other, open up new pros- 
pects for the considerable growth of foreign tradé 
in chemical products. In 1957 the Soviet Union ah 
ready conducted trade in chemical goods with 40 
countries. In 1958 alone, the Soviet Union’s tradé 
in these products increased by 17% and amounted; 
to about 1.5 billion rubles. 

A characteristic feature of foreign trade in 
chemical products is that it is developing at a 
faster rate than the USSR’s foreign trade as a 
whole. Thus, while the general growth in the for- 
eign trade of the Soviet Union amounted to 39% be 
tween 1955 and 1958, trade in chemical products 
increased by more than 67%. 


Soviet Foreign Trade in Chemical Products 


(in millions of rubles) 


Turnover 
Socialist countries 
Capitalist countries 


Exports 
Socialist countries 
Capitalist countries 
Imports 
Socialist countries 
Capitalist countries 


The socialist countries account for the greatest 
share of Soviet foreign trade in chemical products, 


and of this share, trade with East Germany, China 


and Czechoslovakia in 1956 amounted to 60% (see 
table atthe top of page 13), 

The Soviet Union supplies the socialist countries 
with chemical raw materials, fertilizer, and 


diverse chemical products, and imports from 
countries basic chemical products and also ch 
ical raw materials in which the national econo 
of the Soviet Union has a shortage, 

Thus, the Soviet Union delivers to East Ger) 
a considerable amount of chemical raw mater 
(benzol, creosote oil, naphtaline, turpentine, 
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Soviet Trade in Chemical Products with Socialist Countries 
(in millions of rubles) 


Total 
Including: 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
Hungary 
East Germany 
North Vietnam 
China 
North Korea 
Mongolia 
Poland 
Rumania 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 


ite concentrate, aniline, etc.), and receives 
that country products of organic synthesis: 

ic acid, igelite, plasticizer, alcohol, synthetic 
er, aS well as cinema and photo materials, 
ishes and paints, poison chemicals, and other 
Ss. 

connection with the development of the chemi- 
industry, the export and import pattern of chem- 
‘products in the trade between the Soviet Union 
East Germany is changing somewhat. In re- 
years, East Germany’s exports to the USSR 

ot include such items as calcium carbide, 
dehyde and several others which are nowcom- 
ly used to cover the East German chemical 
stry’s own needs. The Soviet Union no longer 
rts potassium salts from East Germany, 

e the latter is reducing its purchases of rubber 
nical goods, in particular rubber tires, be- 

e the domestic needs of both countries for 

e goods are being fully met by their own indus- 
e Soviet Union exports to China basic materi- 
ior the production of plastics, organic dyes, 

ma and photo materials, fertilizer, poison 
icals, synthetic rubber, rubber tires, and 

s, andimports soda products, sodium sulphide, 
alcohol, resin, varnish and paint, oak-gall, 
ile oils, glucose, drugs, etc. 

e Soviet Union sells to Czechoslovakia sul- 

ic acid, resin, cobalt hydroxide, ethyl fluid, 
apatite concentrate, potassium salts, synthetic 


1956 


1958 
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rubber, volatile oils, glycerine, etc., while it buys 
from her pyrocatechol, calcium carbide, rubber 
tires, chemical reagents, drugs, etc. 

The USSR delivers to Bulgaria blue vitriol, creo- 
sote oil, organic dyes, fertilizer, synthetic rubber, 
rubber tires, apatite concentrate, and drugs, and 
Bulgaria supplies our country with soda products, 
volatile oils, drugs, laundry soap, etc. 

The Soviet Union’s trade in chemical products 
with the capitalist countries is also steadily grow- 
ing, In the 1956-1958 period it more than doubled. 
In 1958 almost half of the entire trade turnover with 
the capitalist countries in these products was ac- 
counted for by seven countries: the Netherlands, 
Italy, Finland, France, West Germany, the United 
States and Britain (see table at top of page 14). 

The USSR exports to the Netherlands products of 
the coal chemical industry, apatite concentrate, 
potassium salts, methanol, drugs and medical tech- 
nical raw materials, and imports phtalic acid anhy- 
dride, vitamins, drugs, artificial silk yarn and 
staple fiber. 

The Soviet Union exports a considerable amount 
of coal chemical products as well as turpentine to 
Italy, and obtains from Italy phtalic acid anhydride, 
igelite, volatile oils, artificial silk yarn, staple 
fiber, etc. The existence of a long-term trade 
agreement between the two countries promotes 
Italian-Soviet trade in chemical products. 

Trade between the Soviet Union and Finland is 
also based on a long-term agreement. In 
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Soviet Trade in Chemical Products with Capitalist Countries 
in millions of rubles) 


Total 
Including: 

Austria 

Britain 

Netherlands 

India 

Italy 

Norway 

United States 

West Germany 

Finland 

France 

Japan 

Other countries 


accordance with this agreement, Finland buys 
from the USSR soda products, coal chemical prod- 
ucts (toluene, xylene, creosote oil), apatite concen- 
trate, fertilizer (ammoniacal saltpeter, potassium 
salts), glycerine, and drugs, and it sells to the 
USSR ethyl alcohol and staple fiber. 

Trade relations between the Soviet Union and 
France are developing successfully on the basis of 
a long-term agreement. The Soviet Union exports 
to France coal pitch, pyridine, volatile oils, and 
other goods, and imports organic dyes, artificial 
silk yarn, staple fiber, volatile oils and drugs. 

In accordance with a trade agreement, West 


Germany imports from the USSR benzol, perhydrol, 


apatite concentrate, drugs and medical technical 
raw materials, and exports to the USSR igelite and 
other synthetic tars, butyl acetate, organic dyes, 
varnishes and paints, staple fiber and drugs. 

Trade in chemical products between the Soviet 
Union and Britain increased more than 2.2 times in 
1958 as compared with 1956. In 1958 the Soviet 
Union delivered to Britain such traditional prod- 
ucts as turpentine, resin, wood tar, as well as po- 
tassium salts, bone meal, malt root, and drugs. 
Britain, in turn, supplied the Soviet Union with 
melamine, varnishes and paints, organic dyes, 
carbon black and other goods. The five-year trade 
agreement concluded between the two countries 
opens up wide prospects for the further expansion 
of their commercial dealings in chemical products. 

The Soviet Union’s trade in chemical products 


Imports 


1958 


with the underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa is developing successfully. Before World 
War II the USSR could trade with many of these 
countries only through intermediaries. At the 
present time the Soviet Union is conducting trade, ; 
on the basis of agreements, directly with Afghanis 
tan, Burma, Guinea, Yemen, India, Indonesia, Irag 
Cambodia, Lebanon, Morocco, the United Arab Re! 
public, Pakistan, Sudan, Tunisia, Ceylon and Ethi 
pia. 

The volume of Soviet exports of chemical prod-: 
ucts is steadily increasing as a result of the rapid 
development of the USSR’s chemical industry. T 
during the period 1955-1958 it increased by 38%. 

In the total value of the Soviet Union’s chemical 
exports the leading items are fertilizer, rubber _ 
and industrial articles made out of rubber, coal — 
chemical products and basic chemical products. © 

The physical volume of Soviet fertilizer exporte 
registered an almost six-fold increase inthe cours 
of the last 22 years, while the value of these ex- 
ports increased 8.5 times. In 1958 alone the USSE 
supplied other countries with nearly 4 million toni 
of various fertilizers. 4 

From among the Soviet Union’s products of the 
coal chemistry industry, coal tar, benzol, naphth 
lene and other products are exported in consider 
ble quantitites. The transition of our organic 
chemistry to a new raw material base — petrole 
and natural gases, as envisaged in the Seven-Yeée 
Plan — and the big expansion of the coal chemis 
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lustry in the USSR, will increase still more the 
viet Union’s possibilities of exporting coal chem- 
1 products. 
The development of the Soviet chemical industry 
30 involves great changes in the structure of 
emical exports. Thus, besides the traditional 
oducts (resin, turpentine, pine oil, glycerine, 
stor oil, naphtaline, fertilizer, medical technical 
w materials, soda products, etc.), new products 
2 assuming great importance in the USSR’s chem- 
il export list: synthetic rubber, dyes, drugs, 
io isotopes, accelerators of rubber vulcaniza- 
n, chemical reagents, cinema and photo materi- 
;, etc. In recent years the Soviet Union has avail- 
e for export: diphenylamine, captax, iron car- 
yl, potash, sodium fluosilicate, syntomicine, 
ivazide, and a number of other new products. 
mming from the development of atomic energy 
peaceful uses in our country, the Soviet Union 
the possibility of exporting a wide variety of 
io isotopes. Last year the export of isotopes 

5 times greater than in 1956. 
owever, the possibilities for the further expan- 
of exports of new chemical products is far 
exhausted. It should be especially noted that 


Total 
Including: 
Products of the basic chemical industry 
Products of the coal chemistry industry 
Material for the production of plastics 
Forest chemical products 
Semi-products for the aniline-dye indus- 
try 
Dyes, varnishes and paints 
Fertilizers 
Poison chemicals 
Rubber, rubber industrial articles 
Artificial fiber 
Volatile oils 
Drugs 
Perfumery and cosmetic goods 
Other products 


: he same time the Soviet Union is a large- 


as the Seven-Year Plan for the development of the 
national economy of the USSR is fulfilled, as well 
as the program for the accelerated development 
of the chemical industry, the Soviet Union’s possi- 
bilities of exporting diverse chemical products 
will increase. This is particularly the case with 
dyes, varnishes and paints, semi-products for the 
aniline dye industry, plastics and synthetic tars, 
fertilizer, cinema and photo materials, poison 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, and synthetic fiber. 

At the same time it should be borne in mind that 
the Soviet Union, in contrast to many capitalist 
countries, exports an insignificant part of the out- 
put of its chemical industry (not more than 4%); 
the overwhelming portion of this output is used to 
meet domestic requirements. 

At the present time our domestic industry, in 
the main, meets the needs of the Soviet national 
economy for chemical products. For the purpose 
of more fully satisfying the rapidly growing re- 
quirements of the national economy and the grow- 
ing demand of the population, the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government have set the task of 
sharply increasing the output of various chemical 
products. 


The Structure of Soviet Exports and Imports of Chemical Products 
percentage distribution) 


Exports Imports 


1955 1958 1955 1958 
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scale importer of a number of types of chemical prod- 
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ucts, and the volume of Soviet chemical im- 
ports is increasing from year to year. In 1958 
the Soviet Union’s imports of such goods were al- 
ready double the 1955 level. 

The structure of our chemical imports is deter- 
mined by the requirements of our national economy. 
The most important items in Soviet imports are 
artificial fiber, rubber and rubber industrial arti- 
cles, basic chemical products (soda products, 
sodium sulphide, calcium carbide, calcium chloride, 
etc.), dyes, varnishes and paints, and drugs (see 
table at the bottom of page 15). 

The steady growth in the Soviet Union’s trade in 
chemical products with different countries, the con- 
tinuous expansion of the variety of our exports due 
to the development of the Soviet chemical industry, 
as well as the broadening of the variety of imports 
due to the appearance of a number of new products 
on the market — all this has made it necessary to 
set up a special foreign trade organization to handle 
the sale and purchase of chemical goods: Soiuz- 
khimexport. The assortment offered by this or- 
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ganization includes basic chemical products, fores 
products, dyes, varnishes and paints, poison chem- | 
icals, volatile oils and chemical reagents, and other » 
chemical products. At the same time, this organizati 
also handles medical equipment, medical instrumen| 
and some other items that are not related to its main | 
tivity. On the other hand, other organizations deal in | 
some products of the chemical industry: for instance 
Soiuzprom-export handles mineral fertilizer, and 
Raznoexport — rubber. 

Considering the great prospects that the deci- 
sions of the Communist Party and the Soviet Gov--: 
ernment have opened up for the development of the 
Soviet chemical industry, it seems advisable to 
introduce some changes in the listings so that ones 
organization will handle all trade in chemical prod 
ucts. This will help consolidate existing business; 
ties and establish new ones with the respective for 
eign trade organizations and firms in different 
countries, and would extend our foreign trade in 
chemical products. Besides; complete specializa: 
tion would help to improve the organization of this tre 
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The Soviet Textile Industry and Foreign Trade in 


Textile Goods and Raw Materials 


The textile industry is one of the most important 
branches of light industry supplying various types 
of consumer goods. It accounts for about 10% of 
total industrial production in the USSR. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government, 
which are interested in the systematic advancement 
of the people’s welfare, in the conversion of our 
country into a land of plenty and in the creation of 
an abundance of all consumer goods, devote con- 
stant attention to the development of the textile in- 
dustry. The output of various fabrics, knit goods, 
hosiery and other products of the textile industry 
is growing in the USSR from year to year. 

In 1958 the total production of fabrics reached 
7.5 billion meters in the Soviet Union, surpassing 
the 1940 level by 70%. The output of hosiery went 
up by almost 80%, and of knitted underwear by 
more than 200% in the same period. 


Production of Fabrics in the USSR 
in million meters) 
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In 1959 Soviet industry produced 4.6 billion 
uare meters of cotton fabrics, 484 million square 
eters of linen and 663 million square meters of 
Ik fabrics. Production of textiles in the USSR to- 
y is greater than in any other country of the 

rid, with the exception of the USA. 
Improvements have been made in the quality of 

> textiles, and their variety has been extended. 
rsonnel in the textile industry are systematically 
lizing production capacity more effectively and 
proving technological processes. 

At the same time, as the Central Committee of 

» CPSU and the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
e in their decision on “Measures for the Fur- 

sr Expansion of the Textile Industry,” adopted in 
cember, 1959, the output of melange, fleecy, 
quard and other fabrics is still short of the 

ount required to meet the growing needs of the 
dulation, and the production of some types of 

t goods is still inadequate. 

e decision of the Central Committee of the 

SU and the Council of Ministers of the USSR, in 
pping with the target figures for the development 
he national economy of the USSR in 1959-1965 
lorsed by the 21st Congress of the CPSU, pro- 
es for increases in the production of cotton 

rics from 5.8 billion meters in 1958 to 7.7-8.0 
ion meters in 1965, i.e., by 33-38%; woolens — 
m 303 to 500 million meters, i.e., by 65%; linen 
rics — from 480 to 635 million meters, or by 

h; silk — from 845 to 1,485 million meters, i.e., 
more than 75%. Moreover, production of combed 
»1 and melange fabrics, cotton prints, flannels, 
tation chamois, velveteen and cloth for upper 
ments is to increase during the seven years by 
0 90%; fleecy fabrics of the type of velveteen 
semi-velvet — by 280 to 300%; rayons and oth- 
synthetic silks — by 80%, including staple ray- 
for suits the output of which is to rise by 310%; 
cy fabrics — by 220%; and linings — by 200 to 
); production of worsteds is to be doubled. 
should be noted that the output of all fabrics 

| rise in the current seven years by 2.9 to 3.2 
ion meters, as compared with an increase of 

ut 1.96 billion meters in the preceding seven 

rs (1952-1958). 

‘considerable increase in the output of other 

ile goods is also planned. Production of knitted 
ds is to be raised to 940 million items in 1965, 


). Moreover, the output of fine knitted under - 
r is to increase (by 1965) by 5 times, and knit- 
(wool and semi-wool) garments — 3.5 to 4 

38. Hosiery production will rise to 1 1/4 bil- 
p airs, as compared with 890 million pairs in 
Band 485 million in 1940; production of kapron 


stretch-stockings and socks will be raised. Pro- 
duction of synthetic furs is to be launched on a 
mass scale. 

Implementation of the program for the further de- 
velopment of the textile industry will enable the So- 
viet Union to raise production of fabrics and knit 
goods to 56 meters per head of the population, com- 
pared to 41 meters in 1958, which means that it will 
be far ahead of Britain, France and Japan in this 
respect and will approach the level prevailing in 
the USA. 

With the object of meeting more fully the growing 
demand of the population, and of satisfying the 
tastes and requirements of the public, the Commu- 
nist Party and the Soviet Government have pro- 
vided for a considerable improvement in the quality 
of textiles, for the production of a greater variety 
of items, for the development and design of new 
fabrics in more attractive colors and patterns, and 
for raising the output of textiles from mixed (nat- 
ural and synthetic) yarn, etc. 

All these measures will make it possible to 
raise production in the seven-year period to a lev- 
el adequate to meet the requirements of the popula- 
tion of the USSR in fabrics, garments and other goods. 

The Party and the Government are creating all 
the conditions necessary for the achievement of the 
great tasks which they have set for the industries 
which turn out consumer goods, and for the textile 
industry in particular. State allocations for invest- 
ment in the textile industry in the current seven- 
year period are 180% greater than the total in- 
vested in 1952-1958. 

Work is under way to expand and modernize 
many existing enterprises. New textile mills will 
be built in West Siberia and in the North Caucasus, 
in the Uzbek and other republics. 

As many as 7.7 million spindles (4.5 times as 
many as in 1952-1958) and 157,000 weaving looms 
(3.1 times as many as in the preceding seven years) 
will be put into operation in the current seven- 
year period. 

The decisions of the Party and the Government 
provide for accelerated technical progress in the 
textile industry. In the seven-year period the pro- 
portion of automatic looms in the cotton mills will 
be raised to 75%, in the mills for the production of 
woolens to 69%, and in the linen mills to 96%. The 
mechanization of auxiliary and laborious jobs in 
the textile industry will be completed. The break- 
age of yarn in spinning and weaving will be re- 
duced by at least 50 to 67%. Steps have been taken 
to advance the production of textile machinery, to 
extend scientific research and machine designing 
in this field and to provide superior raw materials 
for the textile industry. 
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Cotton, flax and wool are the basic raw materi- 
als used by the textile industry. The Soviet Union 
has been very successful in developing cotton pro- 
duction. Along with increases in cotton production, 
which reached 4.7 million tons in 1959, there has 
been a notable improvement in the quality of cot- 
ton. The USSR is now one of the major cotton pro- 
ducers and ranks first inthe world in cotton yields. 
Further increases in the yield of cotton will serve 
as the main source for increasing the gross cotton 
crop in the current seven-year period as well. Un- 
der the Seven-Year Plan, production of cotton in 
the USSR is due to rise to 5.7 to 6.1 million tons, 
which is 30 to 39% more than in 1958. The decision 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU and of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, “On Measures 
for Ensuring the Comprehensive Mechanization of 
Cotton Production,” adopted in July, 1959, will con- 
tribute to the success of the seven-year program 
for cotton production. 

The share of flax and wool in the textile raw ma- 
terial resources of the USSR is much smaller than 
the share of cotton. 

Production of flax is growing steadily. If the 
1959 gross crop is taken as 100, the index for 1955 
will be 149 and for 1956 — 204. This increase has 
been achieved not only by expanding sown area, but 
also by raising the crop yield: the yield of flax 
fiber doubled in the space of two years (1953-1955). 
The Seven-Year Plan envisages an increase in the 
production of flax fiber to 580,000 tons, or almost 
one third above the 1958 level. 

Production and procurement of wool have also 
grown considerably in this short space of time. 
State wool procurements have grown from 175,000 
tons in 1954 to 209,000 tons in 1956 and to more 
than 260,000 tons in 1958. But this is still not 
enough to meet the growing demand of the textile in- 
dustry for wool. With the object of meeting this de- 
mand the Party has called for an increase in state 
wool procurements by more than 70% in order to 
bring them up to 540,000 tons by the end of the sev- 
en-year period. The measures taken by the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Government for the 
purpose of advancing livestock farming will also 


help to provide greater wool resources for industry. 


Synthetic fiber occupies last place among textile 
raw materials. Although the chemical industry is 
steadily advancing, the production of synthetic fiber, 
as well as some other chemical products, is still 
inadequate to meet the rapidly growing require- 
ments of various branches of the national economy, 
and of the textile industry in particular. A certain 
part of synthetic fiber requirements was covered 
through imports in the last few years. 

The decisions adopted by the Communist Party 
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and the Soviet Government with the object of ac- 
celerating progress in the chemical industry pro-- 
vide for a colossal increase in the production of 
synthetic fiber; it isto increase by four times inthe} 
current seven years, with the output of the most 
valuable synthetic fibers growing by 12 to 13 times 
As a result, synthetic fiber will occupy second 
place (after cotton) in the raw material resources} 
of the textile industry at the end of the seven-yean 
period. The share of synthetic fiber in the raw mi 
terial resources of the textile industry will rise td 
15% in 1965, as compared with 9% in 1958. 

Increases in the production of cotton, wool, flax 
synthetic fiber and other textile raw materials wil 
make it possible to sharply raise the output of van 
ous textile products, and consequently, to meet 
more fully the increasing requirements of the pop 
lation of the Soviet Union for garments and textile 

The steady development of the Soviet textile in-- 
dustry and the expansion of its raw material re- 
sources enable the USSR to systematically increai: 
the exports of textile goods and raw materials. Of 
the other hand, the textile industry requires in- 
creasing amounts of raw materials, some of whicl 
are still scarce. Furthermore, our industry is 
still not in a position to fully meet the requiremenr 
of the population for certain textile goods. Hence: 
the need for imports of a certain amount of textile 
raw materials and finished products. 

Textile goods and raw materials occupy a con- » 
siderable place in Soviet foreign trade. For a nur 
ber of years their share in Soviet foreign trade 
turnover has been 10 to 12%. 

The most important of these items in Soviet 
foreign trade is cotton. The Soviet Union has bee? 
exporting cotton since the First Five-Year Plan — 
period (1928-1932), but the volume of these export 
oa small at that time (see table at the top of pag 
19 f 
Its considerable progress in cotton cultivation | 
postwar years has enabled the Soviet Union to in 
crease its cotton exports; cotton has become a 
stable and very important item in our foreignt 

Soviet cotton is exported mainly to the Europe 
People’s Democracies. Altogether, the socialist 
countries accounted for 80 to 90% of Soviet cotton 
exports in recent years. 

The largest share of Soviet cotton exports go 
the German Democratic Republic. The volume of 
Soviet cotton exports to the GDR increased fron 
30,000 tons in 1950 to 80,000 tons in 1958. Next 
Hine are the Polish People’s Republic and Czech 
Slovakia, which buy on the average 60 ,000 and 
50,000 bons a year respectively. Hungary and R 
mania receive an average of 25,000-30,000 tons 
cotton a year each. The volume of Soviet cottor 
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Soviet Exports and Imports of Textile Goods and Raw Materials 


Cotton (fiber) 
Cotton (fluff) 
Flax fiber 
Flax tow 
Wool (in terms of 
washed wool) 
Cotton fabrics (in 
million meters) 
Silk fabrics (in mil- 
lion meters) 


Cotton (fiber) 

Jute 

Wool (in terms of 
washed wool) 

Ramie (fiber) 

Staple fiber 

Cotton fabrics (in 
million meters) 

Woolen fabrics (in 
million meters) 

Silk fabrics (in mil- 

lion meters) 


orts to the People’s Republic of Bulgaria has 
wn considerably in the last few years, i.e., 

m about 7,000 tons in 1955 to 12,000 tons in 

8. 

he total volume of Soviet cotton exports to the 
ist countries has grown in this period by 50%. 
unting in recent years to 270,000 to 290,000 

3, they covered a considerable part of the cotton 
1irements of these countries (some of the Peo- 
s Democracies, Czechoslovakia and Poland es- 
ally, are also importing cotton from the capi- 
st countries). Soviet cotton deliveries to the 
Opean People’s Democracies are of a regular 
planned nature. This is all the more impor- 
‘since the technology of textile production in 

73 countries is adapted to the Soviet varieties of 
on. In view of this, and also in the light of the 

y development of the textile industry in the 

ist countries, increases in Soviet cotton 


Exports (in thous. tons) 


1955. | 1956 1957 1958 


exports would be of great value of these countries. 
They would meet to a greater degree their require- 
ments for this raw material. The increases in 
cotton production envisaged under the Seven-Year 
Plan will make it possible to increase exports to 
the socialist countries. 

There is also a great demand for Soviet cotton 
in the markets of the capitalist countries. Among 
these countries, the main and regular buyers of 
our cotton are Finland and the Federal German 
Republic, whichreceive 7,000 to 10,000 tons an- 
nually each, as well as France and Austria. Alto- 
gether the USSR sells 40,000 to 60,000 tons of cot- 
ton a year to the capitalist countries. 

Cotton is also an important item in Soviet im- 
ports. These imports have increased by more than 
7 times between 1955 and 1958. This rapid growth 
is explained by the fact that the demand of the pop- 
ulation for textile goods is steadily rising in our 
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country, while the varieties of cotton cultivated here 
are inadequate to cover the requirements of indus- 
try for the production of some of these goods. 

The main supplier of cotton to the Soviet Union 
is the United Arab Republic. Its deliveries have 
grown from more than 80,000 tons in 1957 to about 
100,000 tons in 1958. Cotton is also imported by 
the Soviet Union from Iran, Afghanistan and Pakis- 
tan. 

Cotton fabrics are another important item in So- 
viet foreign trade, 

The annual volume of our exports of cotton 
fabrics in the last few years has been between 130 
and 170 million meters. The assortment of these 
exports is quite varied. We sell cotton prints, 
serge, poplin, madepolam, coarse calico, plaid, 
cotton crepe, diagonal, sheer cottons, flannel, vel- 
veteen, etc., aS well as unbleached cotton which is 
used as a semi-finished material in the production 
of prints and solid-color fabrics. Our fabrics are 
supplied in a great variety of patterns and colors. 

Soviet cotton fabrics are imported by more than 
20 countries, among them Bulgaria and Mongolia, 
the GDR and Britain, Iran and Afghanistan, Burma 
and Indonesia. 

The Bulgarian and Mongolian People’s Republics 
are among the biggest importers of Soviet cotton ~ 
fabrics, Bulgaria receiving about 40 million me- 
ters a year. The Mongolian People’s Republic re- 
ceives about 25 to 30 million meters. Almost half 
of this amount is made up of special solid-color 
fabrics (black, brown, blue, etc.). This particular 
kind of fabric is produced in the USSR by only one 
mill to meet orders of our Mongolian friends. It 
is used for making “deli” robes and is in excep- 
tionally high demand on the Mongolian market. 
Mongolia also imports Soviet cotton prints, serge, 
sateen and other cotton fabrics. 

The biggest traditional buyers of Soviet cotton 
in the capitalist world are Afghanistan and Iran. 
These two countries receive from 70 to 90% of the 
total cotton fabrics sold by the USSR to capitalist 
countries, or slightly over 50% of the total amount 
of cotton fabrics exported by the Soviet Union. De- 
liveries to these countries are made up of ordinary 
Soviet cotton fabrics, but their coloring is made to 
order. 

As the Seven-Year Plan and the program for the 
development of the textile industry are fulfilled, 
there will be greater possibilities for increasing 
the exports of cotton fabrics. Steps taken to widen 
the assortment, improve the coloring and patterns, 
and broaden the width of these fabrics to the stand- 
ard for which there is the highest demand abroad 
(90 centimeters), will contribute to the increase in 
their exports. 
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The Soviet Union is also an importer of cotton 
fabrics. We are buying annually between 15 and 20 
million meters of various cotton fabrics in the so- 
cialist countries (Hungary, China, Poland and the 
GDR). 

Flax is one of the traditional exports of our coum 
try. In the period between the two world wars flax 
was the main item in Soviet textile exports. Asa. 
result of the tremendous damage caused to Soviet | 
flax cultivation by the Hitlerite invaders, Soviet 
flax exports were rather small in the years im- 
mediately following the Great Patriotic War. 

The recovery of thenational economy and a con-= 
siderable increase in flax production enabled the 
Soviet Union to raise the export of flax to 30,000 
tons in 1958 and to become the world’s second 
largest exporter of flax (after Belgium). 

Soviet flax is bought by Czechoslovakia (an aver’ 
age of 4,000-6,000 tons a year), Hungary (2,000- 
4,000 tons ayear) and the GDR (600-1,000 tons). 
Britain and the FGR are the biggest purchasers of) 
our flax in the capitalist world. In the last few 
years the Soviet Union has been delivering 8,000- » 
16,000 tons of flax a year to Britain, and 2,000- 
3,000 tons a year to the FGR. Soviet flax is also é 
ported to Italy, Finland, Sweden and other capitalis 
countries. 

A different situation exists with reeaen to the ex: 
port of wool. Its export from the Soviet Union hasi 
been comparatively small in the last few years. 
This is explained by the fact that almost allthe 
wool produced in the USSR has been used within thi 
country to meet the growing demand of the popula. , 
tion for woolen fabrics, knit goods, felt boots, etc. 
The Soviet Union is delivering wool to the GDR, ~ 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. if 

Wool occupies a small place in our exports of 
textile goods and raw materials, but it is a major 
item in Soviet imports. The USSR imports annual 
between 45,000 and 55,000 tons of wool (in terms ¢ 
washed wool), including about 25,000 tons of coars 
wool, about 20,000 of semi-coarse wool and the ré 
mainder of fine wool. 

The bulk of coarse and semi-coarse wool is dé 
livered to us by the Chinese People’s Republic and 
Mongolia (10,000 to 15,000 tons a year each). Fi 
wool is imported by ee Soviet Union from the U 
ion of South Africa, New Zealand, Uruguay and At 
gentina. 

Woolen and silk fabrics are imported by the So 
viet Union mainly from the socialist countries. 
main supplier is the Chinese People’s Republic. 
China supplies 20 to 30 million of the 30 to 40 n 
lion meters of silk fabrics imported by our coul 
annually. 


Staple rayon fiber is purchased by the Soviet 
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nion from the German Democratic Republic (about 
),000 tons a year), Italy (10,000 to 15,000 a year), 
id also from Finland, Sweden, Norway, Belgium 
id the FGR. Imports of staple fiber have grown 
om 26,000 to 60,000 tons between 1955 and 1958. 
A few words about the import of jute, which is 
ed mainly for the production of sacks. The So- 
et Union imports an average of about 20,000 tons 
jute from Pakistan and the Chinese People’s Re- 
blic. 

The development of the Soviet textile industry 

d of its raw-material resources, and the steadily 
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viet-Italian Trade 


oreign trade plays an important part in Italy’s 
nomy, with foreign trade turnover constituting 
to 42% of that country’s national income. Asa 
ult, it is only natural that Italy should be inter- 
ed in trade with the Soviet Union, all the more 
Since the economy of the USSR and that of Italy 
not compete, but on the contrary, complement 
h other. The Soviet Union exports goods which 
in great demand on the Italian market, while 

y exports goods which are traditional items of 
iet imports. This means that the Soviet Union 
Italy have all the economic prerequisites nec- 
ary to carry on an active trade and advance 
nomic relations. 

he trade and economic relations between the 
countries have a long history. As early as the 
inning of this century Russia was one of the 
icipal suppliers of grain to Italy, and exported 
r, silk cocoons and petroleum products there. 
eturn, Italian merchants exported citrus fruit, 
, vegetables and certain other goods to Russia. 
rom its very inception, the Soviet Union has 
istently pursued a policy of developing mutu- 
-advantageous trade with Italy. The Soviet- 

an agreement on trade and navigation signed in 
initiated a considerable increase in trade be- 

2n our two countries. The Second World War ter- 
ated that agreement. In 1948 the Soviet Union and 
alian Republic signed a new agreement on trade 
vigation, as wellasa payments agreement. 


See 


growing demand of the population for various tex- 
tile goods as a result of its growing purchasing 
power — all this creates the possibility of raising 
the volume of Soviet foreign trade in textile goods 
and raw materials. As thegreat tasks established 
in the Seven-Year Plan and the program for de- 
veloping the textile industry are fulfilled, and the 
living standards of the population are improved 
still further, the Soviet Union will be able to in- 
crease its foreign trade in textile goods and raw 


materials. 
eK OK 
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The trade and navigation agreement outlined the 
principles of regulating trade, merchant shipping, 
transit, the execution of arbitration awards, etc. 
Article 1 of the agreement says that “the parties 
concerned shall extend favorable treatment to one 
another in the interests of promoting trade be- 
tween the two countries.” Customs duties, naviga- 
tion matters, transit and portage fall under the 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

The 1948 agreement laid down a program of So- 
viet-Italian trade for a period of three years. Sup- 
plementary lists provided for 30 billion lire (about 
200 million rubles) worth of goods to be shipped by 
each side during the first year of the agreement. 
Also listed was Italian equipment worth approxi- 
mately 60 billion lire (about 400 million rubles) to 
be shipped to the Soviet Union during that three- 
year period. Among the articles mentioned were 
steamships of 5,000 ton freight-carrying capacity, 
refrigerator diesel ships, tug boats, cranes, exca- 
vators, machine tools and other equipment. Also 
listed for purchase in Italy were aluminum, mer- 
cury, artificial fibers, hemp, tanning extracts, 
lemons, almonds, tobacco, and other goods. In re- 
turn, the Soviet Union was to export grain, petro- 
leum, and the following raw materials: pig iron, 
steel ingots, crude oil, copper and nickel neces- 
sary for the production of articles included in So- 
viet orders. 

The agreement provided for payments ona 
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clearance basis, all the calculations being made in 
Italian lire. 

The favorable effect of these agreements, 
which gave Soviet-Italian trade a legal basis, 
was felt immediately as an increase in the 
volume of trade between the two countries. By 
1949 the volume of trade ran into 159 million 
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rubles, i.e., more than 5 times as great as in 1948: 
Despite all this, the three-year program out- 
lined by the 1948 trade agreement was fulfilled by ' 
only 25%. The Italian side did not show enough in-: 
terest in the development of trade with the Soviet 
Union and failed to fulfill its commitments under 

the agreement. 


Volume of Trade Between the USSR and Italy, 1946-1951 
(in millions of rubles) 


Exports to Italy 
Imports from Italy 
Gross volume of trade 


In the period between 1952 and 1957 American 
pressure forced Italy to continue imposing all kinds 
of restrictions upon trade with the socialist coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union. It is for this rea- 
son that at the 1954 talks on signing a protocol on 
mutual delivery of goods, the Italian side refused 


to include oil tankers and floating cranes in the sup- 


ply list, and in 1957 it refused to export to the 


1946 | 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


89.6 64.6 71.6 
69.0 85.1 97.6 
158.6 | 149.7 | 169.2 


USSR rolling equipment, jig boring machines, and 
other equipment. In the course of fulfilling the an- 
nual Soviet-Italian trade protocol, Italian authori- - 
ties, on more than one occasion, refused to grart 
export licenses for certain goods. Allthis had an 
adverse effect on Soviet-Italian trade, which de- 
veloped irregularly, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing table: 


Volume of Trade Between the USSR and Italy, 1952-1957 
(in millions of rubles) 


Exports to Italy 
Imports from Italy 
Gross volume of trade 


During that period the composition of Soviet ex- 
ports did not undergo any marked changes, where- 
as Soviet imports from Italy underwent considera- 
ble changes. For instance, in the 1948-1951 peri- 
od machinery and other equipment accounted for 
about 60% of Italian exports to the Soviet Union, but 
beginning with 1952 semi-finished goods and food- 
stuffs gradually replaced machinery. In the 1952- 
1957 period machinery accounted for only 20% of 
Italian exports to the Soviet Union. Certain com- 
modities imported by the USSR assumed an impor- 
tant place in total Italian exports. For instance, 
in 1957 Italy sold 43% of her total exports of staple 
fiber to the USSR, anhydrous phthaleine 47%, rolled 
steel 13%, lemons 9%, etc. 


Such changes in the composition of Soviet im- 
ports from Italy were caused by changes in the re: 
quirements of the Soviet national economy. The re 
duced share of machinery in Soviet imports was te 
some extent influenced by the restrictions impose 
by Italy on certain kinds of equipment which might 
have been of interest ot Soviet industry. 

The short-sighted policy of discrimination 
against trade with the Soviet Union pursued by ¢ 
tain groups in Italy backfired on the Italian ecor 
itself. The Soviet Union, which by that time had 
tained a high level of industrial development, co 
produce all the necessary equipment at its own 
plants or could place its orders in other countr’ 
whereas Italian dockyards, machine-building an¢ 
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her firms were losing profitable orders. This 

is becoming clear to more and more Italian busi- 
ssmen. The interest of Italian firms in expanding 
de with the Soviet Union was confirmed at the In- 
rnational Economic Conference held in Moscow in 
52, as well as at the so-called Conference for the 
‘change of Information on the Soviet-Italian Trade 
sreement held in Genoa in 1953. The latter Con- 
ence was attended by a number of the biggest 
lian firms, who favored the expansion of Soviet- 
lian trade: “Pirelli,” “Italviscosa,” “Finmare,” 
saldo,” “Banco di Roma,” “Credito Italiano,” 
anco di Navara,” and many other industrial, 

ide and transport companies. 

A long-term Soviet-Italian trade agreement, 

zned on December 28, 1957, and providing for 
ir-year mutual deliveries of goods (1958-1961), 
S a new Step in Soviet-Italian trade relations. 

A notable feature of this agreement was that for 
first time a concrete long-term trade program 
S laid down for the Soviet Union and Italy in 

ich annual increases in the mutual deliveries of 
ds were provided for. 

y 1958, despite the slump in business activities 
erienced in the capitalist countries, including 

y, and the decrease in foreign trade resulting 

m this decline, the volume of trade between the 
and Italy remained at the level of the previ- 
year, while from the standpoint of value at 
parable prices, the volume of trade grew 20% 
ve the 1957 level. 

1958 contacts expanded considerably between 
iet foreign trade agencies and Italian firms, in- 
ding several very large companies controlled by 
state (*ENI,” “IRI,” and others). Italian manu- 
turers flocked to the USSR to negotiate with So- 
t foreign trade organizations. In December 

8 alone, Moscow was visited by representatives 
ore than twenty Italian firms (*“Chatillon,” 
ontecatini,” “Lanerossi,” “Pirelli,” and others); 
y of them concluded advantageous transactions 
e. 

he interest shown by Italian business circles in 
anding the volume of trade with the USSR created 
yvorable atmosphere for the trade talks that pre- 
ed the signing of the regular Protocol on Trade. 
se talks were held in Moscow between the 1st 
22nd of December, 1958. A noteworthy result 
he talks was that the two parties decided to sub- 
tially increase the volume of trade in 1959 as 
inst 1958. This was successfully achieved, 

the volume of trade in 1959 exceeding that of 

8 by more than 80%. 

n 1959 we sold to Italy pig iron, cotton and flax 

xr in quantities considerably exceeding those 

eed upon in the Protocol. Corn, rye and other 
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commodities not provided for in the Protocol were 
also sold. Soviet agencies, on their part, bought 
from Italy rolled steel, anhydrous phthaleine and 
certain other goods in quantities greater than those 
provided for in the Protocol. 

The supply of certain Soviet goods became very 
important in Italy’s total imports. For instance, 
the amount of naphthaline supplied in 1959 was 60% 
of total Italian imports of this commodity in 1958, 
pig iron 70%, benzol 60%, petroleum 8%, etc. At 
the same time, Soviet purchases of staple fiber in 
Italy comprised 70% of Italy’s exports of this arti- 
cle in 1958, rolled steel 90%, citrus fruit 9%, etc. 

The improvement in trade relations between the 
USSR and Italy was also expressed in contracts 
Signed with large Italian firms to supply the Soviet 
Union with industrial equipment (some of these 
firms, evidently for other than commercial rea- 
sons, would not conclude any transactions with So- 
viet foreign trade agencies earlier). Thus, at the 
end of 1958, a contract was signed with the well- 
known Italian monopoly “Chatillon” to supply the 
Soviet Union with equipment for a high tensile- 
strength cord fiber plant. In 1959 an agreement was 
signed with “Montecatini,” one of Italy’s largest 
chemical concerns, to deliver to the USSR during 
1960-1962 three chemical plants costing over 100 
million rubles. 

In October, 1959, Italy’s Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Signor Del Bo, visited Moscow. This was 
the first official visit of an Italian Minister to the - 
Soviet Union. It was the result of the positive 
changes that took place recently in the economic 
relations between the two countries. 

The trade talks which ended December 22, 1959 
in Rome, on the conclusion of a Trade Protocol be- 
tween the two countries for 1960, the third year of 
the long-term agreement, were a new step in the 
development of Soviet-Italian trade. 

The Protocol provides for considerable in- 
creases in Italy’s deliveries of machines and indus- 
trial equipment to the Soviet Union, as well as 
rolled steel, pipes of various kinds, cable, syn- 
thetic rubber, citrus fruit, and other goods. 

At present, Soviet foreign trade agencies have 
placed large orders in Italy (besides the already 
mentioned orders for industrial equipment from 
“Chatillon” and “Montecatini,”), for textile plant 
equipment from “Sniaviscosa,” and grinding ma- 
chines from “RIV” and “Fratelli Novarese.” 

According to the Protocol, the USSR will supply 
to Italy, in amounts greater than in 1959, petroleum 
and petroleum products, timber, cellulose, anthra- 
cite coal, grain, cotton, mineral fertilizers, chemi- 
cals, and many other goods. 

Also provided for is an increase in the supply of 
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Soviet machines and industrial equipment, including 
oil-drilling and printing equipment, metal-cutting 
lathes, etc. 

The Protocol notes that in 1960 the volume of 
trade between the USSR and Italy will be approxi- 
mately 40% greater than in 1959. 


R. TARZIMANOV: 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMI 


All the facts mentioned here convincingly show 
that Soviet-Italian trade is on the upswing, and tha 
the possibilities for developing mutually advantage 
ous trade between thetwo countries have by no 


means been exhausted. 
aK ORK 
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For the Further Development of Soviet- French Trade 


The Soviet Union’s trade with France is of long 
standing. Even before the First World War there 
was extensive demand in France for such Russian 
goods as grain, manganese ore, oil products, flax, 
and furs. Russia bought French machinery, equip- 
ment, ferrous and nonferrous metals, wool and 
other items. Russian-French trade was fostered - 
by the fact that their export items were non- 
competitive. 

These traditional trade ties created the prerequi- 
sites for French trade with the young Soviet repub- 
lic. Considering the mutual interest of both coun- 
tries in trade, the Soviet Union tried to extend its 
trade ties with France. 

But the first Soviet-French trade agreement was 
concluded only in 1934, much later than with Brit- 
ain, Germany, and Italy, for example. But it, too, 
was not fully utilized to develop Soviet-French 
‘trade. At that time political relations between the 
USSR and France were not conducive to this. 

After the Second World War great prospects for 
the expansion of Soviet-French trade were opened 
up. 

Back in 1944 the USSR and France had announced 
a set of general principles of economic cooperation 
for the postwar period. They undertook a mutual 
obligation to extend to each other all possible as- 
sistance, having recognized that this would promote 
and accelerate the postwar process of economic re- 
habilitation in both countries. 

The necessary legal foundation for the attainment 
of this great goal was created with the conclusion 


on December 29, 1945, of an agreement on trade re- 


lations and on the status of the USSR trade mis- 
sion in France. This was the first document in 
Soviet-French relations fixing the conditions 


required for the normal development of trade. 

The main positive result of this agreement was } 
that the parties granted each other the most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment in all aspects of trade and 
navigation. In particular, Soviet goods imported by 
France were allowed the minimum customs tariff,, 
which is one third of the general tariff rate appliee 
by France to imports from countries with which 
she does not have trade treaties. 

The 1945 agreement did not specify concrete ~ 
commodity exchange. It dealt only with the genera 
principles regulating Soviet-French trade. Both 
countries had just emerged from an exhausting w; 
and were unable to specify great quantities of goc é 
for export. — 

In spite of the difficulties, however, both made — 
efforts to expand and strengthen their economic 
ties. Mention should be made here of the Soviet 
Union’s generous act in 1946 in connection with th 
crop failure in France. Although the Soviet Union 
was itself short of grain it met the French requesi 


badly needed at the time. 

As the USSR and France restored their war- _ 
ruined economies, the prospects for the successf 
development of trade improved. But it did not ta 
place. The reason for this was the variety of dis 
criminatory measures resorted to by French rul 
circles in trade with the Soviet Union. Starting 
with 1947, France prohibited the export to the US 
of an extensive list of goods which were usually 
cluded in international trade. Besides, in violat 
of the terms of the trade agreement, the French 
authorities required licenses in trade with the 
USSR although they had lifted this restriction fo! 
considerable group of items in trade with other 
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untries. For a long time, the French govern- 
ent’s practice of providing subsidies for exports 
aS not applied to trade with the USSR. 

It is clear that such a policy was detrimental not 
ily to the Soviet Union but also to France itself, 

id was not the result of economic considerations. 
nd it was natural that with every passing year 
ere was a growing body of French businessmen 
no favored normalization of trade with the Soviet 
ion, a fact which necessarily led to some posi- 
ve results. The upshot of this was the reaffirma- 
n in 1951 (with minor amendments — mainly edi- 
rial) of the 1945 agreement on trade relations 

id on the status of the USSR trade mission in 
ance. It is still in force. 

In 1953, when some lessening of international 
msions began, the Soviet Union and France con- 
ded a trade and payments agreement which de- 
ned the concrete procedures for regulating com- 
odity turnover and payments. With this agree- 
ent, trade between the two countries began to be 
rried out in accordance with annual lists of mu- 
al deliveries of goods. The payments agreement 
ovides for a clearing system of payments in 
ench francs and establishes a technical credit 
ivalent to 15 million dollars. The two agree- 
ents continue to regulate the terms of mutual de- 
eries up to the present time. 

The 1953 trade and payments agreements re- 
ted in a substantial increase in the volume of 
iet-French trade in a relatively short time. 

hin the framework of these agreements the So- 
st Union imported French dry cargo vessels of 
00 tons deadweight, power boilers, bridge and 
erpillar cranes, equipment for the light and 

d industry, rolled steel, lead, cables, cocoa 

ans, spices and other items. France increased 
purchases of Soviet anthracite coal, coal pitch, 
panese ore, asbestos, timber, cotton, furs and 
me other goods. 

But it must be said that in this period, too, the 
mmodity turnover between the two countries 

iid have been greater if the French side had 
npletely abandoned restrictions on Soviet trade. 
2se restrictions continued to some extent to be 
tificial barrier to increasing trade operations. 
fhe trade talks held in May 1956 in Moscow 

ved to be a big step forward in the development 
| strengthening of Soviet-French trade ties. 
hese talks revealed the common view that there 
; need to expand trade and to take joint meas- 

s to attain this goal. Both governments agreed 
encourage the development of Soviet-French 

de in every possible way and recognized that this 
J in accord with their mutual economic interests 
well as an important factor in bringing the 


Soviet and French nations together and increasing 
their understanding of each other. 

As a result, a long-term agreement on recipro- 
cal deliveries of goods from 1957 to 1959 was con- 
cluded on February 11, 1957. It determined the 
volume of trade and lists of deliveries by each side 
for three years. 

The agreement provided for a considerable in- 
crease in commodity turnover. In particular, both 
Sides undertook to increase the trade turnover in 
1959 to roughly three times the 1955 figure. 

In November 1958 Soviet and French trade delega- 
tions summed up the preliminary results of the 
fulfillment of the first long-term agreement and 
stated unanimously that its purposes were attained. 

The agreement was a considerable step forward 
in the development of Soviet-French trade. It lent 
stability to their trade relations and helped create 
the necessary prospects for the future. As a re- 
sult, their trade has been increasing from year to 
year and is now quite substantial. In 1957 trade 
turnover was already 40% above the 1955 level, and 
in 1958, it was 50% over that of 1957. In 1959 there 
was a further considerable growth in Soviet-French 
trade. 

Inrecent yearsthe Soviet Union has occupied an 
important place in France’s foreign trade in a num- 
ber of items. In 1958, Soviet anthracite accounted 
for 32% of French imports of this item; coal pitch, 
38%; sawn timber, 30%; asbestos, 40%; furs, 21%. 
French deliveries to the USSR as a percentage of 
total French exports of these items were as fol- 
lows: rolled steel, about 10%; artificial silk yarn, 
26%; staple fiber, 40%; essential oils, 10%. 

In view of the successful fulfillment of the first 
long-term agreement, the second long-term agree- 
ment covering 1960-1962 was concluded on Novem- 
ber 14,1958. Under the new agreement, which 
came into force on January 1, 1960, the two sides 
agreed on lists of goods for deliveries in the next 
three-year period. 

French goods to be delivered to the USSR include 
the latest-type equipment for various industries, in 
particular, equipment for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic materials, caustic soda, phosphoric acid, 
cellulose from cane, automatic coal preparation 
plants, pipe drawing mills, automatic lines for 
automobile and tractor parts, power transformers, 
powerful trunk-line A.C. electric locomotives, 
radio and TV equipment, and other equipment. The 
total value of French machinery and equipment ear- 
marked for delivery from 1960 to 1962 is esti- 
mated at 500 million rubles. 

French companies will continue to export to the 
USSR rolled ferrous metals, power armored cable, 
artificial fiber, cork bark, volatile oils, dyestuffs, 
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medicines and medical equipment, cocoa beans and 
other goods. 

In return, the Soviet Union will increase its ex- 
ports of timber, cellulose, asbestos, tin, canned 
crab, and other items. The deliveries of tradition- 
al Soviet export goods, in particular, anthracite, 
manganese and chromium ore, cotton, tow, furs, 
etc., will remain at approximately the same levels. 

There will be a considerable increase in Soviet 
exports of equipment, including metal-cutting tools, 
forge presses, excavators, tractors, road-building, 
oil-drilling, mining and printing equipment. 

It must be borne in mind that the agreed lists of 
goods for mutual deliveries are not restrictive. 
Rather they provide minimum levels of commodity 
turnover between the two countries. The lists de- 
termine the lots of deliveries for the main items 
only, and they are to be specified and enlarged by 
the parties at the conclusion of annual protocols on 
goods turnover. 

The agreed-upon lots provide that the trade turn- 
over between 1960 and 1962 will be about 20% high- 
er than in 1957-1959. 

The protocol on trade turnover signed for the 


first year of the agreement already provides for ; 
substantial increase in trade in 1960 as compared 
with the level planned for this year under the long 
term agreement. In 1960, for example, the de- 
liveries of Soviet cotton and of French machinery 
and equipment will be greater than provided for 
earlier (agreement has been reached on deliverie 
of goods worth 230 million rubles as part of the 
three-year program of deliveries valued at 500 
million rubles). The variety of goods is also to b 
extended. 

In noting the success of Soviet-French trade in 
recent years, it must also be said that the possi- 
bilities in this sphere are far from exhausted. 

The tremendous development of our economy, & 
ence and engineering from year to year, open up 
growing possibilities for the further expansion ani 
strengthening of economic ties between the Soviet: 
Union and foreign countries. The French econom: 
is also developing. All this presents favorable 
prospects for the development of Soviet-French 
trade. It is advantageous to both countries and 


serves to strengthen world peace. 
OK 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


I. PANKIN: 


evelopment of Southeast Asia 


In recent years there has been a considerable ex- 
nsion and consolidation of economic ties between 


1e basic trend in the development of these ties is 
eir gradual conversion into a system of extensive 
Onomic cooperation based on the Leninist princi- 
of selfless aid from a highly developed social- 
power to less developed countries waging a 
urageous struggle for their political and eco- 
mic independence. 

With undisguised alarm the West has been watch- 
the development of economic relations between 
countries of Southeast Asia and the Soviet Un- 

. Reactionary circles are making every at- 

pt to represent the successful development of 
se relations as a sign of the Soviet Union’s “ex- 
sionist learnings.” 

uite a different appraisal of cooperation with 

: Soviet Union is given by statesmen and the pub- 
in the countries of Southeast Asia themselves. 
his telegram of December 29, 1959 to Comrade 
S. Khrushchev, head of the Soviet State, Prime 
ister Nehru emphasized that in his country “we 
nt with confidence on Soviet-Indian economic 
technical cooperation in the great task of build- 
a new India.” Commenting on the conclusion of 
second General Agreement on Economic and 
hnical Cooperation between the USSR and Indo- 
ia, Kartawinata, a prominent member of the 
onesian parliament, declared that Soviet econom- 
1id would have a positive effect on the develop- 
nt of his country’s economy and “corresponds to 
active and independent foreign policy of Indo- 
ia.” 

he facts show that the secret of the rapid 

wth and consolidation of economic ties between 
Soviet Union and the countries of Southeast Asia 
hat these ties correspond to the vital needs 


TT quotations are retranslated from the Russian 


e countries of Southeast Asia and the Soviet Union. 
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portance of Economic Ties With the USSR for the 


of the development of these countries. 
2k KOK 

The establishment and growth of economic ties 
with the Soviet Union is a natural step in the his- 
torical development of those countries of Southeast 
Asia which have delivered themselves from colo- 
nial oppression and launched an offensive against 
economic backwardness and misery, the legacy of 
the dark epoch of colonial domination. This offen- 
sive must be aimed, in their opinion, at eliminating 
the essentially colonial and lopsided economic 
structure, ensuring the accelerated development of 
their productive forces and thereby building a solid 
foundation for economic independence under the po- 
litical independence which they have won. Success 
in coping with such major problems depends large- 
ly on the development of their external economic 
ties. 

A specific feature of the present-day economic 
position of the countries of Southeast Asia is that 
the entire production process in these countries de- 
pends heavily on the foreign market. According to 
UN data a considerable share of their gross nation- 
al product even now can only be sold on the foreign 
market. The importance of this factor may be 
gauged, for example, from the fact that the Federa- 
tion of Malaya has to sell 51% of its gross national 
product on the foreign market, Ceylon 34%, Burma 
24%, Thailand 19%, Indonesia 12%, the Philippines 
and Pakistan 10% each. On the other hand, they 
also depend on the foreign market for the purchase 
of the bulk of the means and implements of produc- 
tion indispensable for expanded reproduction. Thus, 
in 1957 and 1958 65 to 70% of India’s needs for in- 
dustrial equipment were met through imports, for 
ferrous metals 55%, non-ferrous metals 90%, li- 
quid fuel 95%, and mineral fertilizers 35%. The 
countries of Southeast Asia are still largely depend- 
ent on foreign countries for advanced technical 
knowledge, without which economic progress is im- 
possible these days. 
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At the same time it should be noted that the 
state of the world capitalist market is unfavorable 
for the countries of this area. The market for their 
exports has seriously deteriorated in the last dec- 
ade. Exports of agricultural raw materials (rub- 
ber, vegetable fibers, oil and oil seeds, raw leath- 
er, timber) have remained practically stable since 
1950, while the prices of these raw materials 
dropped 15% by 1957. Exports of major foodstuffs 
-- tea and spices — have shown an insignificant 
increase. As a result, the countries of Southeast 
Asia are unable to increase the revenues from the 
sales of their goods on the foreign market (in 1950 
sales amounted to 5.2 billion dollars, in 1955 to 5.7 
billion dollars, and in 1958 to 5.3 billion dollars). 
Yet the realization of the adopted economic develop- 
ment programs called for a considerable increase 
of a great variety of imports, both industrial equip- 
ment and consumer goods. The cost of imports 
has been steadily growing: in 1950 it amounted to 
4.3 billion dollars, in 1955 to 5.5 billion dollars, 
and in 1958 to 6.2 million dollars. 

To fill the resulting gap in their trade balances 
and eliminate the deficit on non-commodity items, 
these countries had to draw on their gold reserves. 
The latter fell by 2 billion dollars from December 
1950 to December 1958 and at present stand at 
about 2.7 billion dollars, which rules out the use of 
these reserves in the future to pay for imports not 
covered by revenue from exports. 

Against this background the problem of obtaining 
economic support from other countries bulks large 
in the economic development plans of the countries 
of Southeast Asia. 

The imperialist states of the West have repeated- 
ly proclaimed their readiness to render the finan- 
cial support which is needed so much by the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. Yet what has happened is 
that while granting financial and material means to 
the countries of the area, these states have at- 
tempted, above all, to secure their political, eco- 
nomic and strategic interests in Southeast Asia. 
Symptomatic in this respect is the recent bitter 
admission of Burma’s representative inthe UN, who 
said that the USA rendered aid tothe Asian coun- 
tries “like a master and not like a partner,” this 
aid being offered on the condition that the recipient 
countries “will unite with the USA in military pacts 
aimed against communism.” The military-political 
orientation of American “economic aid” is not 
denied even in Washington. To use a figurative ex- 
pression of the American Washington Post (May 28, 
1959), “the military tail wags the economic dog” in 
the USA aid program to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This newspaper frankly admits that more 
often than not it was easier to obtain a grant of 
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millions of dollars of gratuitous aid for Chiang Ka 
shek than paltry pennies for a loan to India. It is. 
no accident that from 1954 to 1957 South Vietnam | 
received 583 million dollars from the USA as aid, 
while India received 320 million dollars. 

The possibility of relying on the aid of the im- 
perialist states is also limited for the countries o¢ 
Southeast Asia by the fact that many of their eco-- 
nomic projects can never meet with support on the 
part of Western monopolies, since by their very 
nature they run counter to the latter’s interests. 
case in point is the establishment of state enter- 
prises in various branches of the national economs 
India, Indonesia, Burma and Ceylon associate the | 
progress of their national economies with the devw 
opment of the state sector. Yet Mr. Brand, acting 
director of the American Development Loan 
Fund, blunty declared in his speech to the repre- 
sentatives of the countries of Southeast Asia late i 
1959 that the Fund “is not interested in contributim 
to the state sector.” For the same reason the 
Western powers strongly disapprove of the strivin 
of the countries of Southeast Asia to build up thein 
own heavy industry. “If we want to survive we 
must create a heavy industry.” This is how Primi 
Minister Nehru views the matter. His opinion is 
shared by the governments of all other countries 
which have lagged in their economic development., 
An American mission, on the other hand, which re 
cently inquired into the development of Thailand’s' 
economy, recommended in its report submitted to! 
the government of Thailand that it develop only coi 
sumer industries. 

Therefore, the establishment of economic ties 
with the Soviet Union has opened up entirely new 
prospects for the politically independent countries 
of Southeast Asia, the prospects of solving their 
urgent economic problems. 

Of great importance to these countries is the 
fact that the Soviet Union has never approached its 
economic relations with them solely from a com- 
mercial point of view but has always regarded the 
relations, above all, as a matter of supporting the 
struggle of these countries for their economic inc 
pendence. 

For the countries of Southeast Asia their eco- 
nomic relations with the Soviet Union have proved 
to be a new type of international economic ties fu 
corresponding to the new epoch in the political ai 
economic development of these countries. ; 

The countries of this area have not merely fou 
anew major partner in the Soviet Union. The pt 
is that for the first time since these countries ha 
been drawn into the world market a highly devel. 
oped industrial power has undertaken to establis 
economic ties with them as an equal partner in th 
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irit of friendly cooperation, without making any 
irdensome demands or trying to obtain any privi- 
ges. “We are guided by the sincere desire to 
lp the peoples of former colonial countries in 
ery way possible to attain genuine economic in- 
pendence and a sharp rise in their living stand- 
ds as soon as possible,” said the head of the So- 
et Government N. S. Khrushchev in his speech to 
Parliament of the Republic of India last Febru- 
y- 
This position of the Soviet Union naturally meets 
th great satisfaction in the countries of South- 
st Asia, as indeed everywhere in the East. 

KK 
he Soviet Union believes that the character and 
nd of economic development is the internal af- 
ir of each country, and in principle rejects any 
erference in the solution of these problems. Yet 
Soviet state does not conceal its sympathy for 
measures which the governments of these coun- 
es take to create their own national industries, 
strengthen the state’s position in economic ac- 
ity, limit the sphere of activity of foreign capital 
strengthen that of national capital, etc. 
eferring to India’s desire to create its own na- 
al industry, Comrade N. S. Khrushchev said in 
of his speeches during his historic visit to the 
ntries of Southeast Asia: “We sympathize with 
in this cause because we are ourselves moved 
the idea of industrial development... That is why 
are so ready to help you create your own indus- 
, to Share our experience and the material pos- 
ilities which our country possesses.” 
hus, it is precisely in those matters which usu- 
turn out to be stumbling blocks in relations be- 
en Southeast Asia and the imperialist powers 
the countries of this area can rely on the So- 
Union as an ally prepared to render them the 
port they need. 
conomic ties with the Soviet Union have become 
easingly important in solving the key problem 
he economic development of Southeast Asia, the 
blem of industrialization. At present, aided by ~ 
Soviet Union, these countries are building more 
n 30 large industrial enterprises which will be- 
e an important factor in the industrial develop- 
t of this area. 
he development of ferrous metallurgy, a lead- 
branch of heavy industry, in the countries of 
heast Asia directly involves the development of 
r economic ties with the Soviet Union. The at- 
e of the West toward the plans of some coun- 
s of Southeast Asia to lay the foundation of their 
iron and steel industry is openly negative. It 
ndicative that wherever the imperialists regard 
nselves as masters, they openly oppose 
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attempts of this kind on the part of the countries of 
Southeast Asia, In 1959, for example, the Philip- 
pines applied to the USA for help in the construction 
of the country’s first iron and steel plant. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States refused even 
to study this problem, claiming that there was not 
sufficient evidence to show that the Philippines were 
really in need of iron and steel enterprises. The 
representatives of the USA maintain a similar posi- 
tion on the question of rendering aid to Pakistan in 
the construction of an iron and steel plant. 

Under the agreements concluded with the Soviet 
Union metallurgical enterprises are already under 
construction in India, Indonesia and Ceylon. As we 
know, the Bhilai combine in India is among the 
largest industrial enterprises in Asia. Its initial 
capacity of 1.3 million tons is equal to the total 
amount of steel produced in India in 1958. The con 
struction of the first section of the plant is now in 
its final stage. Already functioning in Bhilai are 
two blast furnaces out of three, two coke batteries, 
a continuous-action mill and a shop producing sul- 
phuric acid. The Bhilai combine is already opera- 
ting as an enterprise with a complete metallurgical 
cycle. With the completion of the first section the 
capacity of the plant is scheduled to increase to 2.5 
million tons a year. Upon achieving the designed 
capacity the plant will produce more than 30% of 
all steel accounted for by the state sector of the 
country. 

Soviet aid in building iron and steel enterprises 
is also vital for Indonesia and Ceylon. The Soviet 
Union is helping these countries build their first 
enterprises of this kind. One of these, in Indonesia 
(in Eastern Java), will have an annual capacity of 
100,000 tons a year. The new agreement signed © 
during N. S. Khrushchev’s last visit to Indonesia 
provides for the construction of other iron and 
steel enterprises in the country. Aided by the 
USSR, Ceylon will construct an iron and steel plant 
with a capacity of 35,000 tons of rolled metal a 
year. The importance of this enterprise for the 
country’s economy can hardly be overestimated. 
According to the Ceylonese newspaper Tribune the 
construction of this enterprise “will be the dawn of 
a new industrial éra” for Ceylon. 

A start has been made by the Soviet Union in pro- 
viding help to the countries of Southeast Asia in 
creating their machine-building industries. Under 
an agreement with India, two large machine-build- 
ing enterprises — a plant producing heavy ma- 
chinery and another for mining equipment — will be 
built in India with the advice and aid of the USSR. 
The construction of these enterprises will give 
India the chance to produce each year, on her own, 
metallurgical equipment for a combine with an 
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annual capacity of 1 million tons of steel, and 
mining equipment for mining approximately 8 mil- 
lion tons of coal a year. 

The agreements concluded between the countries 
of Southeast Asia and the Soviet Union also provide 
for aid to the former in the development of power 
resources: the fuel industry and the construction 
of power stations. The projects to develop the fuel 
industry include an enterprise constructed in India, 
with the help of the Soviet Union, for mining and 
processing coal with a capacity of 2.5 million tons 
a year, and the growing Soviet help to India in 
solving her liquid-fuel problem. 

India’s need for liquid fuel is presently set at 
roughly 6 million tons. By 1967 her requirements 
are expected to rise to 13 to 14 million tons. At 
present, only 400,000 tons annually are extracted in 
the country. The problem is especially critical 
since the country’s supply of liquid fuel is still in 
the hands of three learge foreign monopolies: 
Standard Vacuum, Caltex and Burma Shell. For- 
eign monopoly capital has long appreciated the im- 
portance of the oil problem for India. It is no acci- 
dent that approximately half of all foreign invest- 
ment between 1948 and 1956 was connected with the 
“development” of the India oil market by foreign 
firms. It is no surprise that the West disapproves. 
of the idea of creating a national oil industry in 
India. So far, the only perceptible support Indiahas 
been able to obtain in solving this vital problem in 
the development of her economy has been from so- 
cialist countries, and primarily from the USSR. 
With the aid of Soviet specialists commercial oil 
deposits have been found in Cambay and natural gas 
in the Jawalamukhi area. An agreement has been 
signed for the construction of a powerful state- 
owned oil-processing plant in Bihar with a capacity 
of 2 million tons of crude oil annually. The plant 
will be built with the help and participation of the 
Soviet Union. Although these are just the initial 
steps of fruitful cooperation between India and the 
Soviet Union in the development of oil resources, 
they convincingly demonstrate that the epoch of un- 
challenged domination of foreign oil monopolies on 
the India market is disappearing never to return. 
India now has realistic prospects of solving the 

‘problem of providing the country with her own li- 
quid fuel. 

Soviet aid and participation in the construction 
of power stations is quite extensive. In India this 
is exemplified by the construction of a 250,000-kw. 
heat and power plant in Neiweli, and in Ceylon by 
two hydroelectric power stations in the central 
part of the island. 

As a result of historic, geographic and other 
conditions, each country of Southeast Asia has its 


Asia from solving their economic problems, the So 
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own peculiar problems which must be solved in or--. 
der for normal economic development to take place 
One of these is the creation in India of her own 
pharmaceutical industry. The Indian Government 
expected to solve this problem with the help of the 
United States. The American firm Merck and Co. 
signed a contract to launch the production of strep- 
tomycin in India. Yet under the contract they re- 


- served the right to keep the technology of its pro- 


duction secret. The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, has agreed to help India create her national 
pharmaceutical industry without any reservations. 

Since the Soviet Union regards its economic ties 
with underdeveloped countries as a major form of 
supporting their national-liberation aspirations, 
Soviet organizations spare no effort to help these 
countries tackle their technical problems in the 
most effective way. Characteristically, the techni- 
cal and economic indices of the units already in 
operation at the Bhilai works compare favorably 
with the corresponding indices of the plants con- 
structed with the help of Western specialists. We 
know that the output of pig iron at the Bhilai works | 
reached the designed capacity within a short peri- 
od. By the end of 1959, 321,000 tons of pig iron haa 
been produced. However, only 173,000 tons of pig 
iron were produced at the Rurkela works con- 
structed with the help of West German firms under! 
the same conditions, and the blast furnaces of the 
plant were still operating below the designed ca- 
pacity. Comparing the construction of these two 
mills, the West German magazine Spiegel recently | 
wrote that Rurkela became a kind of “Stalingrad of | 
German industry.” 

Taking into account the serious currency diffi-_ 
culties which prevent the countries of Southeast — | 


viet Government has extended substantial loans on 
favorable terms to a number of these countries. Al 
present the amount of Soviet loans granted to the _ 
countries of Southeast Asia comes to about 4.3 bil- 
lion rubles, including 2.7 billion to India, about 1.5 
billion to Indonesia, and 120 million rubles to Cey- 
lon. In negotiating the terms, the Soviet Union de- 
cisively rejected the international financial tradi- 
tions of the world system of capitalism which have 
been sanctified for decades. In the West, the cour 
tries of Southeast Asia, as a rule, can receive 
loans at 4 to 7%. The interest rate on Soviet loan 
amounts to 2.5%. Loan agreements with Western 
countries usually stipulate that repayment be me 
in foreign currency. The terms of Soviet loans 
make it possible for the recipient country to sett: 
the account in its staple exports over periods tha 


would be not detrimental to the recipient country 
economy. 
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The Soviet Union’s loans to India, Indonesia and 
eylon have ended the monopoly of the imperialist 
ates in financing the underdeveloped countries in 
is area and have proved to be a substantial advan- 
ige in their struggle for just terms in financial re- 
tions with the Western powers. 

The trade of the countries of Southeast Asia with 
1e Soviet Union has become increasingly important 
1 the economic life of these countries. Trade (in 
ie form of direct exchange) between the seven 
ountries of this area (India, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
akistan, Burma, the Federation of Malaya and 
ambodia) and the USSR increased by almost seven 
mes within the three years from 1955 to 1958. 


eneral Results of the Trade Between the USSR 
and the Countries of Southeast Asia 


(million rubles) 


ae 1955 1957 1958 


Imports 499 769 
Exports 387 651 
Turnover 886 1,420 


Such a breath-taking growth of trade is not to be 
et very often in the experience of world trade. 

is pace is even more extraordinary for the coun- 
es of Southeast Asia. Within the same period the 
al trade turnover of the above-mentioned seven 
untries with all foreign states remained at the 
ime level, i.e., it declined, when the trade withthe 
ISSR is excluded. 

It is especially important for the countries of 
lutheast Asia, as importers, that they are able to 
ly in the Soviet Union the industrial goods they 
ed in growing quantities. The predominance of 
javy industry products, and primarily machinery, 
ipment and metals is typical of the structure of 

iviet deliveries to these countries. 

Imports from the Soviet Union more than once 
‘lved for the countries of Southeast Asia their 
mplex problems of receiving acutely needed 

ods from abroad at short notice. Thus, in 1955, 
en India hadan acute need for ferrous metals, the 
viet Union agreed to deliver to her one million tons 
trolled metal within three years, and this helped her 
eliminate the “steel hunger.” In 1958 the Dutch re- 
>vedtheir ships from the merchant marine service 
i ndonesia, thus hoping to create insurmountable 
ficulties for that country. The Soviet Union came 
\the rescue and sold Indonesia 12 ships on favorable 
Inditions. Nor are such examples isolated. 


Simultaneously, the Soviet Union’s role as a 
buyer of the exports of the countries of Southeast 
Asia has been growing. As economic and trade 
ties become stronger, both the range and quantity 
of goods purchased by Soviet foreign trade agen- 
cies in these countries steadily expands. 

The greatest evil which always beset all under- 
developed countries on the foreign market, in- 
cluding the countries of Southeast Asia, was that 
the cyclical factors and fluctuations inherent in 
the capitalist economic system lead to sharp and 
quite sudden fluctuations in the demand for their 
goods. 

Trade with the Soviet Union imparts an increas- 
ingly apparent element of stability to the position 
of the countries of Southeast Asia on the commod- 
ity markets. According to the Financial Times: 
“Producers in Malaya, Ceylon and Indonesia suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the consequences of a decline 
in the demand for rubber in the West (during the 
crisis of 1957-1958 — M.P.) because of a steep 
rise in Soviet purchases. In the most difficult pe- 
riod of the crisis, Soviet purchases alone kept up 
the market price of rubber.” The recently grow- 
ing Soviet purchases of black pepper, goatskin, 
matting, vegetable fiber, rugs and shellac in India, 
etc., had the same effect. 

Thus, the end of the monopoly of imperialist 
countries as the sole purchasers of raw materials 
and foodstuffs produced in the countries of South- 
east Asia has opened up entirely new prospects 
for the economic development of the countries of 
this area. 

The planned growth of the Soviet Union’s social- 
ist economy creates conditions for neutralizing, 
to an ever greater extent, the destructive influence 
of the capitalist market on the economy of the un- 
derdeveloped countries, including those of South- 
east Asia. 

The recent visit of N. S. Khrushchev, the head of 
the Soviet Government, to the countries of South- 
east Asia marks a new stage in the development of 
many-sided peaceful cooperation between the So- 
viet Union and the countries of this area. The re- 
sults of this historic mission of peace and friend- 
ship again showed how stable are the economic 
foundations of our friendship with all countries 
which have launched on their independent develop- 
ment. 

In this light, the prospects for the Soviet Union’s 
economic relations with underdeveloped countries 
are clear-cut and definite. These relations will 
continue to develop because they have become a de- 
cisive element in the conversion of the once back- 
ward colonial countries into advanced, industrially 
developed powers. 
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Principal Goods Exported by the Soviet Union to the Countries of Southeast Asia 


Machinery and equipment 
Including: 

Equipment in integrated 
sets for enterprises 

Oil-boring equipment 

Metal-cutting machine 
tools (pieces) 

Cranes (pieces) 

Rolling friction bearings 
(pieces) 

Tractors (pieces) 

Excavators (pieces) 

Automobiles and lorries 
(units) 

Ships and ship equipment 

Rolled ferrous metal 
(thous. tons) 

Non-ferrous metals and 
alloys (thous. tons) 


tons) 
Nitric fertilizers (thous. 

tons) 
Cement (thous. tons) 
Newsprint (thous. tons) 
Rice (thous. tons) 
Cotton fabrics (million 
meters) 


Chemical products (thous. 


(thousand rubles) 


1957 1958 
Quantity Quantity | Value 


215,312 


Quantity 


470,397 


173,493 
8,128 


394,865 
3,415 


1,477 


1,929 
3,547 


2,289 1,227 
602 2,633 
~ 1,124 


21,407 


4,749 
48,270 


133,001 101,455 


4,041 4,995 


1,306 


3,636 
2,982 
4,810 

45,124 


8,118 
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Principal Imports of the USSR from the Countries of Southeast Asia 
(thousand rubles) 


1955 
Quantity | Value Quantity 


Natural rubber* (thous. 


tons) 28.4 87,207 70.8 195,214 
Tea (thous. tons) H = 9.2 53,797 
Rice (thous. tons) 150.7 67,307 101.6 36,209 


Raw leather in small 


pieces (million pieces) 7,188 11.2 27,398 
Crude wool (thous. tons) 3.1 22,340 
Jute (thous. tons) 11.4 12,296 
Cashew nuts (thous. tons) 2.6 10,065 

_ Jute sacks (million pieces) 0.6 10,181 
Spices (thous. tons) 3.3 6,710 
Castor oil (thous. tons) 4.3 6,985 
Jute fabrics (million meters) se 5,891 


Leather footwear (thous. 
_ pairs) 

_ Cotton (thous. tons) 
Tobacco (thous. tons) 
Shellac (tons) 

Woolen fabrics (thous. 
meters) 
Coffee (tons) 
Ether oils and aromatic 
substances (tons) 
Mats and rugs of vegetable 
fibers (thous. sq. meters) 
_ Mica (tons) 


10,566 
a2 6,117 
3,818 


60 847 
1,191 6,265 


*Purchased mainly through British firms in London with consignment from Malaya. 


‘“ 


1958 
Quantity Value 


471,842 
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74,944 


28,155 
26,879 
21,796 
16,161 
13,176 
10,156 

9,843 

7,126 


6,351 
3,963 
3,785 
3,598 


3,330 
3,167 


2,485 


1,949 
1,826 


V. SHCHETININ: 


Economic Assistance of the Socialist Countries to 


Young National States 


A characteristic feature of our time is the disin- 
tegration of the shameful colonial system of im- 
perialism. Thanks to the radical change in the in- 
ternational situation after the Second World War in 
favor of socialism, to the emergence and consoli- 
dation of the world socialist system and to the pow- 
erful upsurge of the national liberation movement, 
some of the former British, Dutch and French col- 
onies in Asia and Africa have gained political inde- 
pendence. This marked their first serious success 
in the advance towards an equal position in the 
world capitalist economic system. Political inde- 
pendence has enabled the young national states of 
Asia and Africa to limit to some degree their ex- 
ploitation by the industrially advanced capitalist 
countries. India, Indonesia, Iraq and other young 
states are conducting a difficult struggle for complete 
(both political and economic) independence, for 
freeing their economy from the domination of for- 
eign capital, for a radical departure from the old 
pattern of world economic relations based on in- 
equality and coercion, and their replacement by 
new international economic relations which will not 
impede the economic development of these coun- 
tries. 

Elimination of the economic backwardness of the 
former colonies and dependent countries within the 
world capitalist system is a long and contradictory 
process. Notwithstanding the successes already 
achieved by some of these countries in building up 
their economy and in lessening their dependence 
upon foreign capital, the gap between the economic 
levels of the “advanced” and the economically un- 
derdeveloped countries has not been diminishing. 

It has, in fact, been growing. The imperialist pow- 
ers are trying to perpetuate and deepen the histori- 
cally formed differences between the economic lev- 
els of the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica on the one hand, and the United States of Amer- 
ica and the West European countries on the other 
hand. They would perpetuate the agrarian raw-mate- 
rial production structure imparted to the economies of 
the underdeveloped countries and further their adapta- 
tion to the requirements of monopoly capital. 
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But this expansion of the imperialist powers is 
encountering an obstacle in the form of the grow- 
ing national liberation movement of the oppressed 
peoples, in the effort of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to build up their independent economies. In- 
dustrialization, the development of a national in- 
dustry is one of the most essential requirements 
for the economic progress of the former colonies 
and dependent countries. 

In the first place, the economically underde- 
veloped countries are seeking internal resources 
for their industrialization. In the long-term eco- 
nomic programs of many of these countries, in the . 
statements of their political and public leaders, 
emphasis is laid on the need for mobilizing their 
internal forces and resources as the basic and de- 
cisive means of economic progress. One cannot 
help agreeing with this approach to the question. 

At the same time, however, at the present stage of 
their industrialization, the economic and technical 
assistance of the industrially more advanced coun- 
tries is essential to the former colonial andde- 
pendent countries. Foreign aid can provide a sub- 
stantial supplement to their internal sources of 
accumulation. It all depends, however, on the F 
terms and the purposes of this aid, on whether it is 
real assistance, or a means of retaining in new 
forms, the economic dependence of the underde- — 
veloped countries upon the imperialist powers. 
This is what the nature and rates of development — 
of the underdeveloped countries depend on in man 
respects. 

Of great value for the industrialization of the 
young national states of Asia and Africa is the ex 
istence of the powerful socialist camp which is 
capable of and is presently extending unselfish e 
nomic assistance to these countries. The sociali 
countries render assistance to the economically 
underdeveloped countries irrespective of their 
state and social systems, prompted by the desir 
to assist them in eliminating the colonial herit 
The imperialist powers no longer have a mono 
of technical and scientific knowledge, machinery 
and equipment. In fact, the USSR and other 
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Juntries of the socialist camp occupy leading posi- 
ions in many fields of science and engineering, and 
any products of their industries, of the machine- 
ilding industries in particular, are up to the 
ighest standards. 

Exports of products of the machine-building and 
her industries, and primarily the export of com- 
slete plants from the socialist countries, play anin- 
wreasing part in the economic advancement of the 
jiderdeveloped countries. This assistance is not 
mited to deliveries through the ordinary exchange 
f goods; the socialist states also assist in the eco- 
Dmic and cultural development of the underdevel- 
Sed countries by advancing credit. Economic co- 
eration with the socialist states has become one 
7. the most important factors in the industrializa- 
jon of the economically underdeveloped countries. 
peaking in the Parliament of India on February 11, 
260, Comrade N. S. Khrushchev observed: “Al- 
hough we have no surplus capital, we are rendering 
creasing assistance to the states which need it... 
fe are guided by our sincere desire to assist in 
ery possible way the peoples of the former colo- 
al countries to achieve, at the earliest date, full 
onomic independence and to bring about a sharp 
provement in their living standards.” 

Assistance rendered by the socialist countries 
fers fundamentally in nature from the “aid” given 
7 the imperialist states. The source of the funds 
ivanced by the imperialist powers to the economi- 
ally underdeveloped countries is the profit 

massed through the rapacious exploitation of the 
fpople in their own countries and through the plun- 
jbr of the people in other countries of the capitalist 
lorld, primarily, of the peoples in the colonies and 
»~pendent countries. The assistance of the USSR 
jhd of the other socialist countries constitutes a 
trtion of the material wealth created solely by 
le labor of the peoples of these countries which 
ve done away with the exploitation of man by man 
home. These countries have nothing in common 
ith the enslavement and exploitation of other peo- 
es. 

Imperialist powers are granting “aid” in the pur- 
it of their self-seeking ambitions, of their politi- 
lor economic ends, of their attempts to inter - 
re with the efforts of the young national states to 
frengthen their independence. Imperialist “aid” 

| not only a means of perpetuating the dependence 
ithe industrially underdeveloped countries upon 

le more advanced imperialist powers, it is also 

) instrument of economic aggression for the con- 
est of new positions in the world capitalist econ- 
ny. “Economic ‘annexation,’ ” wrote V. I. Lenin, 
Is quite ‘realizable’ without political annexation 


id is constantly encountered.” (1) 
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The socialist countries are allocating a portion 
of their material resources for the assistance of 
the economically underdeveloped countries, as re- 
quired by their interests, without setting any politi- 
cal or military conditions, without presenting any 
Onerous economic demands. On the other hand, it 
is known that the imperialist countries impose their 
“aid” upon the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries with the object of using it as a means of eco- 
nomic pressure for the purpose of forcing these 
countries into the orbit of their policy, of drawing 
them into aggressive military and political blocs 
and of bolstering the anti-democratic and anti- 
national groups operating in these countries. In 
contrast to this, the socialist countries are con- 
sistently pursuing a policy of respect for the sov- 
ereignty and non-interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other states, the economically underdevel- 
oped countries included. They respect the tendency 
of many young national states to keep aloof from the 
imperialist blocs, to assist in easing international. 
tensions. On their part, these countries have shown 
their full appreciation for the peace-loving foreign 
policy of the USSR and of the other socialist coun- 
tries. 

We know, furthermore, that one of the main aims 
of the “aid” granted by the imperialist powers is 
the economic penetration of the underdeveloped 
countries by the monopolies of these powers. This 
“aid” usually requires the investment of private for- 
eign capital, unrestricted use of profits, etc. When 
capitalist monopolies assist in the construction of 
enterprises in the underdeveloped countries they 
often become big shareholders in these enterprises 
and derive profits by exploiting their workers. 

Socialist states have nothing in common with such 
practices. Their system excludes the possibility of 
exporting capital. These states do not acquire any 
ownership claims in the enterprises they are build- 
ing, and do not share in their profits. Credit ad- 
vanced by these states to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have nothing in common with the export of 
capital. Moreover, it is advanced on favorable 
terms both as regards rates of interest and dura- 
tion of loans. Asa rule, the socialist countries ad- 
vance credit at 2.5% per annum for a long term 
(ordinarily, 12 years). Inasmuch as this credit is 
used for production purposes, the economically un- 
derdeveloped countries are able to put into opera- 
tion during this period the enterprises built with the 
aid of credit, and to obtain accumulations from 
these enterprises considerably in excess of the 
credit received. On the other hand, the Western 
powers and companies advance credit at 6-7% per 
year (and even higher) for much shorter terms. 

A very important advantage lies in the fact that 
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the socialist countries do not ask that loans be re- 
paid in foreign currency, which is scarce in the 
economically underdeveloped countries. They are 
willing to receive traditional exports from these 
countries instead. This relieves the currency dif- 
ficulties of the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries and assists them in solving the problem of 
markets for their products. 

The total amount of credit granted by the social- 
ist states to the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries is growing steadily. It is used for financing 
the construction of industrial enterprises launched 
as an important part of the programs for the indus- 
trialization of the young national states. 

With Soviet credit alone, India meets roughly 
15% of her foreign currency expenditures, the UAR 
— about 50% and Afghanistan — 70%. Credit ad- 
vanced to India by the Soviet Union under the agree- 
ments concluded in February 1955 and November 
1957 amount to a billion rubles. In 1959 the Soviet 
Government advanced three more loans to India: 
100 million rubles, 80 million rubles and 1.5 bil- 
lion rubles. The Republic of Indonesia received 
Soviet loans amounting to 500 million rubles (under 
the first general agreement of September 15, 1956) 
and 27 million rubles (in February 1957 for pay- 
ment for automobiles purchased in the USSR). An-~ 
other big loan was granted to Indonesia by the USSR 
(under the second general agreement of February 
28, 1960) amounting to 1 billion rubles. Afghanis- 
tan received three Soviet long-term loans on favora- 
ble terms totalling 480 million rubles. Soviet loans 
to the UAR in 1957 and 1958 were granted as fol- 
lows: to Syria in October 1957, to Egypt (700 mil- 
lion rubles) in January 1958, to the UAR (400 mil- 
lion rubles) in December 1958. The 400 million 
rubles loan was for financing the construction of 
the first section of the Aswan Dam. In October 
1958 Argentina received a Soviet loan amounting to 
400 million rubles for payment for Soviet de- 
liveries of equipment for the oil industry. Among 
other countries to receive Soviet loans were Cey- 
lon — 120 million rubles (February 1958), Iraq — 
550 millionrubles (March 1959), Ethiopia — 400 
million rubles (July 1959), the Republic of Guinea 
— 140 million rubles (August 1959) and the Repub- 
lic of Cuba — 400 million rubles (February 1960). 
The economically underdeveloped countries have 
also received loans from the other countries of the 
socialist camp. 

In addition to assistance based on credit, the so- 
cialist countries are helping the economically un- 
derdeveloped countries by building facilities for 
health and cultural services, supplying equipment 
for these services, etc., without compensation, 
under bilateral arrangements and through the UN. 
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The Soviet Union and the other socialist countrie; 
which render various types of assistance to the 
young national states are interested in having this 
assistance used so as to stimulatetheir national 
economic development. For example, construction} 
is conducted as a rule by domestic companies. All] 
available opportunities are used for acquiring the 
necessary materials for this construction inside the 
countries by placing orders with domestic com- 
panies. The socialist countries deliver only those 
types of equipment and materials which cannot be 
produced on the spot. Designing, surveying, con- 
struction and assembly are conducted by organiza- - 
tions from the socialist states in close cooperation} 
with the corresponding institutions in the countries: 
which are receiving this aid. All this enables the 
latter to make fuller use of their labor resources 
and production possibilities. 

A principle which is without precedent in capi- 
talist practice was applied in 1960 in the agreement 
under which the Soviet Union turned over technical | 
documents and licenses to Indonesia for the produc: 
tion of various items, with Indonesia paying only 
the expense involved in the production of these 
documents by the respective Soviet organizations. 

The socialist countries do not try to keep their 
technical specialists in the economically underde- 
veloped countries after the completion of the cor- 
responding projects, or to flood these countries . 
with their representatives as the imperialist pow- 
ers are doing. They do everything they can to train 
national cadres in the shortest possible time and to! 
improve the skill of the local specialists. | 

As we know, national capital in the underdevel- _ 
oped countries is limited and concentrated mainly — 
in the sphere of circulation. It is transferred with 
great difficulty to the sphere of production in the _ 
face of the bitter competition of foreign capital. 
Therefore, rates of economic development can be 
quickened to a substantial degree only if the state 
authorities stimulate the development of the coun 
try’s productive forces along the lines of industris 
ization by developing local enterprise, using stat 
finances, etc. 

The imperialist countries interfere with the ex: 
pansion of the state sector in the economically un 
derdeveloped countries, regarding it as a seriou 
rival to their monopolies. In contrast to this, the 
economic and technical assistance given by the s¢ 
cialist countries is designed mainly for the devel 
ment of the state sector, which furnishes the bas 
for the industrialization of the economically und 
developed countries. ; 

The importance of the assistance given by the 
Socialist countries in the implementation of the n 
tional economic programs of the underdeveloped 
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ountries is also determined by its direction. With 
ue consideration for the interest of the young inde- 
endent states in the development of their national 
ndustries, the socialist countries are assisting 
mem mainly in the expansion of production, with 
tress on the development of the key industries: 
roduction of metal, machinery and electric power. 
evelopment of these branches of production 

reates the necessary prerequisites for making the 
oung national states more independent economi- 
ally of the imperialist powers, for doing away with 
1€ economic organization inherited from the colo- 
ial past and ensuring the expanded reproduction and 
schnical re-equipment of all the branches of the 
ational economy. Furthermore, the socialist coun- 
ries are assisting the economically underdeveloped 
untries not only in launching new branches of pro- 
ction, but also in modernizing and advancing the 
raditional” branches of production which still 


The socialist countries are assisting the eco- 
mically underdeveloped states in solving a wide 
ge of national economic problems. There is 
dly a branch of modern production in the devel- 
ment of which the economically underdeveloped 
untries have not received assistance from the 
cialist states. The number of enterprises built 
th their assistance is growing year after year. 
ore than 380 industrial enterprises are being 

ilt in 22 countries in 1960 with the technical and 
onomic assistance of the Soviet Union alone. 
Development of their own metal, fuel and electric 
wer production is of paramount importance for 

e economic progress of the underdeveloped coun- 
ies. It is known that many of these countries 
ssess rich deposits of valuable minerals and 

ge electric power resources. Under colonial 

le, however, this natural wealth was either left 
tapped or used to the extent that it was necessary 
the foreign monopolies. But now that they have 
opted the course of independent development, the 
onomically underdeveloped states are beginning 
use their natural wealth in the interest of their 
tional economic development. 

Geological prospecting with the object of locating 
e, coal, oil and gas deposits, is being conducted 
many of the former colonies and dependent coun- 
es by specialists from the socialist countries, or 
h their assistance. Rich deposits of oil have 

n discovered in India with the cooperation of So- 
t and Rumanian specialists. Characteristically 
ugh, oil has been discovered in regions former - 
considered “barren.” Limited as her automo- 

e and truck supply is, India has thus far been 

le to meet less than 10% of her liquid fuel 


requirements, her expenditures on oil imports 
amounting to one billion rupees a year. India is 
now building up her own oil industry. With the ob- 
ject of assisting in the development of this industry, 
the Soviet Union is helping India, in accordance 
with the agreement concluded in September 1959, 
in the construction of an oil refinery in Barauni 
(Bihar) with a capacity of 2 million tons. Under an 
agreement concluded at the end of 1958, the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic is delivering equipment 
for an oil refinery at Assan with a capacity of 
750,000 tons. While Soviet geologists have been 
prospecting for oil in the region of Kamyshly (Sy- 
rian region of the UAR), the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic has delivered equipment for the construction of 
an oil refinery capable of handling annually one mil- 
lion tons of crude oil. Agreements between the 
UAR and the USSR provide for Soviet assistance in 
the construction and expansion of a number of other 
enterprises of the oil industry in the UAR. State oil 
enterprises in Argentina have received oil equip- 
ment on credit from the USSR. 

The degree of development achieved by the oil 
industry determines the prospects for the produc- 
tion of machinery in the underdeveloped countries. 
For example, Afghanistan, where Soviet geologists 
are prospecting for oil, has prospects for the de- 
velopment of a modern oil industry; the designers 
of the Dzhangalak automobile repair plant were 
therefore able to also provide for the repair of oil 
equipment. 

Economic and technical assistance of the USSR 
and of the other socialist countries to Afro-Asian 
countries stimulates the development not only of 
oil extraction, but also of the refining industry and 
of modern chemical production based on oil. De- 
velopment of both oil producing and refining indus- 
tries is an entirely new trend in the economy of the 
young national states; it reflects their diminishing 
dependence upon the foreign market. 

An example of an integrated solutionof the prob- 
lem of power and chemical production is afforded 
by the industrial center which is being built with 
Soviet assistance in the lignite-producing district 
near Madras (India). The project includes a ther- 
mal electric power plant with a 250,000-kw. capa- 
city, chemical factories and other units. 

The Soviet Union is assisting a number of under- 
developed countries in building or in designing steel 
mills. The biggest of these is the Bhilai project in 
India. Its first section is designed to turn out one 
million tons of steel a year. Units providing for a 
complete cycle of metallurgical production were 
ready at the end of 1959, and shortly thereafter two 
blast furnaces were turning out pig iron in the de- 
signed amounts. At the end of 1960 the Bhilai mills 
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will supply one-third of the total amount of steel 
produced by the state sector of India industry and 
17% of the total amount of steel produced in that 
country. In view of the prospects for the growth of 
metal-using branches of production, it is planned to 
raise the capacity of the Bhilai mills to 2.5 million 
tons of steel a year. According to preliminary esti- 
mates made by specialists, expansion of production 
in these mills will reduce the expenditures on the 
production of one ton of steelby 30 to 35% below the 
corresponding cost of production in a new mill. 
This will mean a considerable saving of time and 
money. 

The Soviet Union has agreed to assist Indonesia 
in building her first metallurgical plant with a ca- 
pacity for the production of 100,000 tons of steel a 
year. Cooperation in this sphere will be expanded 
under the second general agreement of February 28, 
1960. The Soviet-Iraqi agreement of March 16, 
1959 provides for the construction of steel mills in 
Iraq. Under the agreement of February 25, 1958, 
the Soviet Union will also assist Ceylon in building 
its first plant for a complete cycle of metallurgical 
production. The UAR is receiving Soviet assistance 
in the construction and expansion of a number of 
metallurgical enterprises. The Czechoslovak Re- 
public has delivered equipment for a steel foundry 
and for a non-ferrous metals rolling mill to the 
UAR. The GDR has acquainted Indian specialists 
with the work of low shaft furnaces for smelting pig 
iron, and rendered valuable technical assistance to 
the Tata Iron and Steel Corporation, the biggest 
Indian steel producer, etc. 

Projects for the construction of metallurgical 
enterprises in the young national states with the 
assistance of the socialist countries provide for the 
most rational distribution of these enterprises. 
They are built in proximity to raw material sources 
and to existing or projected metal-consuming enter - 
prises. Thus, the plant for the production of cast- 
ings and forgings which India is building with 
Czechoslovak assistance will be located in direct 
proximity to the heavy machinery plant which is 
being put up in Bihar (India) with Soviet aid. The 
plant will provide Indian machine-building indus- 
tries with forgings and castings which were not pro- 
duced in India before. 

Production of machinery, the core of modern in- 
dustry, provides the basis for industrialization. 
From the colonial past the economically underde- 
veloped states have inherited a heavy burden of 
complete dependence upon imported machinery and 
other equipment. The imperialist powers would im- 
pede the development of domestic machine -building 
industries in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America which would furnish the basis for the 
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economic independence of these countries. The sat 
cialist countries are doing everything to assist in 
the construction of machine-building plants in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The USSR is granting economic and technical 
assistance to India for the construction of a heavy ' 
machinery plant in Ranchi and a plant for the supp: 
of mining equipment at Durgapoor. These projects 
are particularly valuable for India. The currency | 
shortage compels India to limit her imports of 
equipment, and consequently, to delay the realiza- - 
tion of some of the projects which cannot yield 
profits rapidly. The Durgapoor plant will have a 
capacity adequate to provide equipment for 20 big 
mines with an annual production of 8 million tons. 
The heavy machinery plant at Ranchi will be able 
to supply annually as much equipment as is neces-- 
sary for a metallurgical plant producing one million 
tons of steel a year. Conditions are thus being 
created for the future development of India’s metah 
and fuel production with Indian-made equipment. 

Development of the key branches of production 
in India will be facilitated by the above-mentioned 
Soviet loans amounting to 1.5 billion rubles ad- 
vanced to finance the construction of industrial en- 
terprises under India’s third Five-Year Plan (1961: 
1965). According to S. Singh, Minister of Steel, 
Mines and Fuel, India is planning to use these loan: 
for the construction of steel mills, heavy machiner 
plants and other vitally important industrial enter- 
prises. 

The USSR is assisting in the construction or ex- 
pansion of six machine-building factories anda ship- 
building yard in the UAR. With Soviet assistance 
Afghanistan is building an automobile repair plant 
which will be the biggest industrial enterprise in 
that country. Soviet organizations are assisting 
Iraq in the construction of an agricultural ma- 
chinery plant, a plant for the prouuction of elec- 
trical equipment and other enterprises. a 

Czechoslovakia, Poland, the GDR, Hungary and — 
Rumania are also assisting in the development of _ 
the machine-building industries in India, Indonesia, 
the UAR and other Afro-Asian countries. i 

The assistance granted by the socialist countries 
in the construction and reconstruction of enter- | 
prises of the light and food industries is also in- | 
strumental in advancing the productive forces in 
the economically underdeveloped countries, in 
raising employment and their export potential. 
Thus, Afghanistan has built two grain elevators, 
flour mill and a modern bakery with the economi 
and technical assistance of the USSR. The comm: 
Sioning of the textile mills at Damietta (Egyptian 
region of the UAR) equipped with Soviet looms 
enables the UAR to dispense with the import of 
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arn; Iraq is contemplating the construction of cot- 
n mills; Guinea will receive a fruit and vegetable 
annery, a cold storage plant, etc. Indonesia has 


re being built, or have already been put into opera- 
lon, with Czechoslovak assistance in India, Burma 
nd the UAR. A food production center built in the 
rian region of the UAR with Czechoslovak as- 
istance includes a sugar refinery, a starch factory 
nd alcohol distillery. Czechoslovak equipment is 
eing used in the alcohol distillery at San Nicolas 
Argentina). 

An important part in advancing various branches 
f the economy of the underdeveloped countries is 
ing played by the construction of hydrotechnical 
ojects which make it possible to solve a whole 
Omplex of economic problems. Development of 
1odern industrial production is hindered by the 
arcity of electric power. Possibilities for regu- 
ting the water flow of the rivers and for the de- 
lopment of irrigation, which is extremely impor- 
nt for agriculture in many underdeveloped coun- 
ies, are limited because of the absence of dams. 
With the aid of the socialist states these coun- 
ies are now building hydroelectric stations, in- 
uding some very big ones. The biggest of these is 
ping put up at Aswan in the Egyptian region of the 
AR. Work is now in progress on the construction 
the first section of the dam. At the request of 

e UAR, the Soviet Union has agreed to assist in 

e construction of the second section as well. 
Construction of the first section of the dam will 
ake it possible to solve a number of problems, the 
ost important being the problem of electric pow- 
production and irrigation. The power plant, with 
2.08 million kw. capacity, will generate 10 billion 
h. a year, which is roughly ten times greater than 
e present requirements of the UAR. A powerful 
ectricity-generating base is thus being created 

r the implementation of industrial development 
ans, and the republic will then have a surplus of 
ectricity for export to neighboring countries. 
ansmission of electricity over long distances is 
ade easier thanks to the cooperation of the GDR, 
lich is assisting the UAR in building high-tension 
es. The reservoir which will result from the 
ilding of the Aswan dam will enable the republic 
add 800,000 hectares to its cultivated area, and 
e-third of this territory will be suitable for the 
Itivation of rice. The crop yields will be raised 
the threat of floods will be eliminated. Egyptian 
ecialists have estimated that agricultural pro- 
ction in the UAR will increase by about 50%. 
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In the Syrian region of the UAR there are plans 
to build a hydro-power unit on the Euphrates with 
Soviet assistance. The first section of its power 
plant will have a capacity of 100,000 kw. and the 
total capacity will add up to 550,000 kw. Several 
power plants will be built on other rivers. The 
project contains provisions for a number of irriga- 
tion systems and other units. Construction of irri- 
gation systems with Soviet assistance will make it 
possible to increase the irrigated territory in the 
Syrian region by 150,000 to 200,000 hectares. 

The Soviet Union and Afghanistan are conducting 
surveying operations for the joint multiple-purpose 
use of the Amu-Darya resources. The project 
calls for the irrigation of vast territories on both 
Sides of the river and for the construction of a big 
hydroelectric plant. In accordance with the Proto- 
col signed in August 1959, the Jelalabad Irrigation 
Canal is being built in Afghanistan with Soviet as- 
Sistance. The first project for this canal, prepared 
by an American company, was rejected by the Af- 
ghanistan Government as unsatisfactory. Irriga- 
tion of arid territories in this region will make it 
possible to provide 60,000 peasants with land 
which will yield 2-3 harvests a year. 

Under the agreement with the Iraqi Republic, 
Soviet specialists willconduct surveying and pre- 
pare projects for extending the irrigation network 
in that republic. 

Another many-sided arrangement is the Soviet- 
Ceylonese agreement of February 25, 1958. Under 
this agreement the USSR is assisting Ceylon in de- 
Signing a dam, hydroelectric power plant and irri- 
gation units on the Malwatu-Oya River. It will 
solve the problems of flood control, irrigation (tens 
of thousands of acres) and provision of electric 
power. Vast tracts of jungle will be cleared with 
special Soviet-made machines. Substantial addi- 
tions will then be made to the sugar cane and cot- 
ton plantations. A sugar refinery is being built in 
this region with Polish and Czechoslovak aid. 

The socialist countries are also assisting other 
countries in building hydroelectric stations and 
irrigation units. In Nepal, for example, a hydro- 
electric station is being built with Soviet assistance 
rendered without any compensation. 

All these measures are playing an important 
part in solving the food problems of the economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries. Of great value in 
this respect are the deliveries of agricultural ma- 
chines by the socialist countries and their assist- 
ance in the construction of plants for the produc- 
tion of mineral fertilizer. Establishment of highly 
mechanized agricultural enterprises with Soviet 
assistance is helping these countries overcome the 


backwardness of their agriculture. 
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The socialist states are assisting the underdevel- 
oped countries in the solution of their transportation 
problems by helping in the construction of highways 
' (in Afghanistan, Indonesia and Guinea), in the equip- 
ment of railway transport (Czechoslovakia has de- 
livered numerous cars and locomotives to India, the 
USSR has agreed to rebuild the Conakry-Mamu rail- 
way in Guinea, etc.), in the development of mari- 
time shipping (Czechoslovakia, for example, is de- 
livering equipment to India for expanding the port 
of Madras) and air communications (an internation- 
al airport is being built with Soviet aid at Kabul, 
and an airdrome has been built at Bagram), etc. 
Thanks to the deliveries of Soviet ships in 1958, 
Indonesia foiled the conspiracy of the Dutch shipping 
companies which were boycotting Indonesia’s mari- 
time shipments. 

The growing cooperation between the socialist 
states and the underdeveloped countries in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy holds out great 
promise. Thus, the Soviet Union is providing tech- 
nical assistance to the Iraqi Republic in the equip- 
ment of an isotope laboratory, in conducting geo- 
logical prospecting for radioactive ores, in the or- 
ganization of research at scientific institutions and 
higher schools, and in training Iraqi specialists in 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Other underdevel- 
oped countries (the UAR and Indonesia) are also re- 
ceiving assistance in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy from the USSR. 

A very important problem of the former colonies 
is the training of skilled labor and of specialists in 
particular. At the request of the governments of 
some of the Eastern countries, the socialist coun- 
tries are assisting in training specialists. Many 
Specialists are being trained directly in the proc- 
ess of industrial construction. This is a general 
practice in all the construction conducted with the 
aid of the socialist countries. Furthermore, as- 
sistance is rendered in the equipment of research 
services and educational centers. The construction 
of technological institutes in India and Indonesia 
and the agreement on the construction of a poly- 
technical institute in Guinea may be mentioned as 
an example. 

Hundreds of young people from the former colo- 
nies and dependent countries are attending college 
in the USSR and in the People’s Democracies. An 
important part in the education of specialists for 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
will unquestionably be played by the Friendship of 
Peoples University in Moscow. 

The assistance given by the socialist countries 
stimulates the all-round economic progress of the 
former colonies which have taken to the course of 
independent development. It helps to raise their 
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national income and the living standards of their 
population. 

Special mention should be made of the high qual 
ity and economical nature of the designing and cop 
struction carried out by the socialist countries, a: 
the extremely short periods within which the orde 
are filled. Thus, according to Indian estimates, 
the construction cost of the steel mills at Bhilai i: 
1,310 million rupees, while the plant under con- 
struction at Rourkela with the aid of West German 
costs 1,700 million rupees, and the plant which is: 
being built at Durgapoor with the aid of a British 
consortium 1,375 million rupees, although their 
production capacities are approximately equal. 
Furthermore, Soviet credit is advanced as a rule! 
at 2.5% per annum, British at 5% and West Ger- 
man at 12%. India had to refuse West German 
credit in general. The very first months of work ; 
have shown how highly economical the steel mills: 
at Bhilai are. Daily production at Bhilai is higher 
than at Rourkela and the cost of the metal is lowe: 
at Bhilai. To this day, the production process at 
Rourkela is confronted by considerable obstacles., 
This is largely due to the fact that separate units | 
of that plant were built by different companies, am 
general planning was by no means always assured 
to the required degree. To this day, the plant at 
Rourkela remains an enterprise without a complet 
cycle of production and is not turning out finished : 
products. Shortcomings in the construction of thi 
plant were criticized in the Indian Parliament. Ai 
other example: according to preliminary esti- 
mates, the construction of the Aswan dam based o1 
the Soviet project, instead of the project prepared 
by the Alexander Gibb company of Britain, makes 
it possible to reduce the duration of construction 
of the first section of the dam by one year, and to 
reduce its construction cost by 15%, i.e., by ap-_ 
proximately 6 million Egyptian pounds (according 
to other estimates published in the press of the _ 
UAR, the saving is four times greater). 

These examples are all the more remarkable 
Since the imperialist states are trying to impede 
the development of heavy industries in the econom 
cally underdeveloped countries, to prolong the dur 
tion of construction (in India, for example, the Wes 
German Krupp and Demag consortium has been 


was put into operation in October, 1957. Intwelv 
months it turned out no more than 2,900 tons of 
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eel and 200 tons of rolled metal, its projected 
nual capacities amounting to 9,000 tons of steel 
d 6,000 tons of rolled metal. Furthermore, ac- 
rding to the head of the State Company for In- 
Strial Development, its metal was of inferior 
ality. It is indicative that the UAR has invited 
viet specialists to expand the Helwan plant built 
the Same company. 

he steadily growing assistance of the socialist 
ntries to the former colonies and dependent 
ntries, as well as the favorable terms of this 

1, compel the imperialist countries to make 
neessions to the underdeveloped countries, to 
rain from forcing particularly onerous condi- 
ns upon them. By concluding an agreement with 
> Soviet Union in February 1955 for the con- 
uction of steel mills, India has greatly strength- 
ed her positions in negotiations with the West 
rman Krupp and Demag consortium. After hav- 
been conducted without any success for two 
ars, these negotiations were concluded in a few 
eks. Thanks to the consolidation of India’s 
pnomic and political position and the example of 
exceptionally favorable conditions of her co- 
eration with the USSR, the Indian Government 
December 1956 was able to dispense altogether 
h the participation of West German capital in 
Rourkela Steel Corporation and to take over 
shares of the West German concerns. 

Another characteristic example is the 56.5 mil- 
dollar loan advanced at the end of 1959 by the 
ernational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
nt to the United Arab Republic for expanding 
Suez Canal. Negotiations between this bank 
the Egyptian government were carried on with- 
‘success during 1953-1956. The bank demanded 
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ne of the most important peculiarities of our 

e is the emergence, development and strengthen- 
of many-sided cooperation between the coun- 

s of the socialist camp and those economically 
srdeveloped nations of the capitalist world which 
‘recently acquired political independence and 
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that the Government should consult it on all ques- 
tions relating to the country’s industrialization and 
should receive no other foreign loans without the 
bank’s consent. This would have lead in practice 
to the full control of the Egyptian government’s 
activities by this bank. As noted in the Egyptian 
press, the unselfish assistance of the Soviet Union 
in the construction of the Aswan dam was one of 
the decisive factors which prompted this bank to 
change its policy and agree to grant a loan to the 
UAR for the expansion of the Suez Canal without 
the political terms it was trying to force upon it 
earlier. But the commercial terms remained diffi- 
cult. 

All this confirms the statement made by Comrade 
N.S. Khrushchev at the 20th Congress of the CPSU 
when he said that the economic assistance ren- 
dered by the socialist countries is a serious im- 
pediment to colonialist policy. Fulfillment of the 
Seven-Year Plan of economic development of the 
SovietUnion and of the long-range national econom- 
ic plans of the other countries of the socialist camp 
will produce another great advance in the economy 
of the socialist countries, and they will be ina 
position to allocate constantly increasing material 
resources for assistance to the economically under- 
developed countries. This will further the eco- 
nomic cooperation of the socialist countries with 
the young national states which have adopted the 
course of independent development. 


Footnotes 


(1) V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXIII, p. 32. 
(Russian edition). 
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e Soviet Union’s Economic Cooperation With the Arab Countries 


embarked on the road of economic independence. 
The relations that are taking shape between the so- 
cialist and economically underdeveloped countries 
are a concrete embodiment of the new type of in- 
ternational relations which differ fundamentally 
from those maintained by the imperialist states 
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with these countries. “The Bolsheviks,” Lenin said 
in 1920, “are developing completely new interna- 
tional relations which will make it possible for all 
oppressed peoples to get rid of imperialist oppres- 
sion.” (1) 

A vivid example of the new type of international 
relations is provided by the successfully developing 
economic ties between the Soviet Union and the in- 
dependent countries of the Arab East. 

The protracted colonialist domination retarded 
the economic development of the Arab countries. 
Agriculture still remains the basis of their econ- 
omy. In the sphere of industry some progress was 
made only in textile production and in those branches 
which are connected with the processing of agricul- 
tural produce for export purposes. Heavy industry 
is only beginning to develop now. 

The domestic policy of the Arab countries is 
chiefly aimed at eliminating their economic back- 
wardness. These countries have drawn up projects 
envisaging the development of their own national 
economies, primarily the creation of their own in- 
dustry. However, because of their technical back- 
wardness and lack of funds the independent Arab 
states are still unable to realize their economic de- 
velopment plans without the financial and technical 
assistance of other countries. It is only natural that 
one of the major problems of these countries is that 
of obtaining such assistance. 

The peoples of the Arab countries cannot count on 
receiving assistance on acceptable terms from high- 
ly developed capitalist states, for their policy is 
basically aimed at keeping these countries in the 
role of their agrarian and raw-material appendages 
for the purpose of extracting maximum profits. On 
the other hand, the sum and substance of the social- 
ist states’ policy towards the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is to render disinterested help to them. This 
policy is a practical expression of the great Lenin’s 
appeal that we appreciate the aspirations of the peo- 
ples of the East and of all oppressed countries, that 
we grant them every kind of economic and social as- 
sistance in the general struggle against internation- 
al imperialism. 

The experience of close economic cooperation es- 
tablished by a number of the Arab nations with the 
socialist countries graphically illustrates that such 
cooperation is now one of the decisive factors en- 
abling the countries of the Arab East to overcome 
their economic backwardness and create their own 
industrial base. 

One of the distinctive features of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s cooperation with other countries, including 
those of the Arab East, is that the USSR, which con- 
sistently adheres in its foreign policy to the princi- 
ple of peaceful coexistence of states with different 
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social and political systems, builds its economic 
relations with these countries on a basis of com- 
plete equality, respect for national sovereignty an 
non-interference in internal affairs. In implemen 
ing this policy the Soviet Union proceeds from the 
fact that the promotion of economic ties between 
all states is one of the basic factors contributing 
to the establishment of confidence and mutual un- | 
derstanding among the nations and consolidation 
of world peace. 

The Soviet Union does not seek any special ad- 
vantages or privileges in the Arab East, or in any’ 
other part of the world for that matter. Our coun- 
try has its own incalculable natural wealth which 
ensures the unlimited development of its productiy 
forces, and it does not strive to enrich itself at the 
expense of other countries. The Soviet Govern- 
ment consistently champions the right of the East- 
ern countries to develop in freedom and insists th: 
all states strictly observe the principles of the UN 
Charter in their relations with these countries. 
This is the sole factor that explains the Soviet Un- 
ion’s interest in the Arab world. In rendering ecos 
nomic and technical assistance to the independent ; 
Arab countries the Soviet Union is primarily con-: 
cerned for their national interests. 

Another distinctive feature of the Soviet Union’s: 
economic assistance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is that it embraces a wide range of economia 
branches, with particular attention being given to 
those economic sectors which are of paramount im 
portance to these countries at the present stage. 

The economic agreements signed by the Soviet 
Union in recent years with the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Iraq, Yemen and other countries of the Arab 
East show that the bulk of the credit granted by the 
USSR to these countries is earmarked for the con- 
struction of new industrial enterprises, expansion 
of existing factories and mills or their conversion} 
to the production of new types of goods. For in- — 
stance, the Soviet-Egyptian agreement signed in 
January 1957 provides, among other things, for Soi 
viet assistance in the construction of a number of 
industrial enterprises in the Egyptian sector, in- 
cluding a plant for the manufacture of integrated — 
textile equipment, a coke and by-products plant, a 
mill for the production of zinc and forgings, an — 
iron-ore concentration plant, oil refineries, textil 
food-processing, mine equipment and other enter- 
prises. Several existing factories will be ex- 
panded through the construction of new shops for 
the manufacture of metal-cutting lathes, aluminu 
cable for power transmission lines , Surgical ins' 
ments, etc. 

In Iraq the first domestic industrial enterprise 
will be built during the next three to five years witht 
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Ip of the Soviet Union. These will include a met- 
urgical plant, an agricultural machinery plant, 
2ctrical machinery and electric lamp plants, a 
rogen fertilizer plant, a plant producing sulphur 
d sulphuric acid, as well as several other im- 
rtant industrial enterprises. 

The construction of new enterprises with Soviet 
sistance enables the Arab countries, for the first 
ne in their history, to manufacture their own 
uipment, machinery and other industrial items re- 
ired for developing their key economic branches. 
ec Arab press has frequently noted that the con- 
uction of enterprises for heavy and light indus- 
as well as other major economic projects in 

q and the UAR will provide the industrial-techni- 
foundation for the future independent develop- 
nt of their economies, and will even make it pos- 
le for them to assist in the development of other 
ab countries. 

Oviet aid in developing power resources is of ex- 
tional importance to the Arab economies. The 
ab countries lack large coal deposits, but they 

e abundant supplies of oil and large rivers whose 
rgy can be used for economic purposes. Taking 
account the economic potentialities and natural 
ditions of each individual country, the Soviet Un- 
actively shares in the designing and building of 
er plants in the Arab countries. Iraq, a country 
h rich oil deposits whose oil requirements are 

t out of domestic production, is being helped by 
Soviet Union in undertaking the rational utiliza- 
of the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates for 
production of cheap electric power. The USSR 

; consented to help the United Arab Republic in 
construction of several oil refineries which, 

n put into operation, will fully meet the coun- 

’s requirements for oil products. These require- 
nts cannot be met out of domestic production at 
point. The Soviet Union is also assisting the 

in the utilization of its water resources for 
production of cheap electric power. With the 
ymissioning of a powerful hydroelectric power 
tion (about 2,000,000-kw. capacity) based on the 
an Dam, which has been designed by Soviet en- 
eers and is now being built by the Soviet Union, 
er output in the Egyptian area of the UAR will 
rease several times. 

he Soviet Union has likewise expressed its 

iness to render help in the solution of another 
yblem of vital importance to the Arab countries 
the extension of their irrigation systems. In ac- 
d with a Soviet-Syrian agreement and an agree- 
nt signed with Iraq, Soviet specialists will help 
ive specialists in utilizing the water resources 
[raq and the UAR to irrigate large areas of land 
the dry areas of these countries. 
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The broad economic assistance rendered by the 
Soviet Union is enabling the governments of the in- 
dependent Arab states to realize their national eco- 
nomic development programs. 

According to statements made by a number of 
UAR leaders, the Soviet Union’s financial assist- 
ance will make it possible to carry out the Egyptian 
area’s five-year (1957-1961) industrial develop- 
ment plan in four years. It is estimated by UAR 
experts that the commissioning of the enterprises 
listed in the five-year plan will provide additional 
jobs for half a million people and enable the Re- 
public to considerably reduce its imports of indus- 
trial goods and extend the range and volume of its 
exports. The fulfillment of this plan will increase 
the national income of the Egyptian region of the 
UAR by 135 million Egyptian pounds (in 1957 
Egyptian national income was about 900 million 
Egyptian pounds). 

The industrial enterprises listed for construc- 
tion in the UAR with Soviet help will form a com- 
ponent part of the Republic’s new five-year indus- 
trial development plan. 

In providing technical assistance to the Arab 
countries in the construction of industrial and other 
projects, Soviet organizations prepare the neces- 
sary designs and blueprints with due account for 
local conditions and opportunities for utilizing lo- 
cal raw and building materials. This work is per- 
formed by Soviet research institutes, designing or- 
ganizations and prominent specialists. For the 
construction of industrial enterprises the Soviet 
Union delivers complete sets of equipment, the 
high quality of which is guaranteed by the USSR’s 
state standards. The Soviet Union also dispatches 
high-skilled engineers and technicians who take 
part in the designing, building and commissioning 
of the enterprises. Of great importance to the 
recipients of Soviet technical assistance is the fact 
that each construction site becomes a veritable 
school for the training of national cadres — skilled 
workers, engineers and technicians. 

As is commonly known, because of colonial mis- 
rule the Arab countries have been left practically 
without their own national technical personnel, and 
these are vitally needed for the realization of eco- 
nomic development plans. The problem of inde- 
pendently training specialists in various fields by 
each of these countries is, for all practical pur- 
poses, only now beginning to receive proper atten- 
tion. The Soviet Union is not only helping the Arab 
countries to create their own specialists by means 
of practical training on the spot, but also by giving 
Arabs an opportunity to study in Soviet educational 
establishments and undergo practical training at 
Soviet factories. Every year hundreds of students 
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and scientific workers from Iraq, the UAR, Yemen 
and other Arab countries are sent to the USSR for 
theoretical and practical training in our higher edu- 
cational establishments, research institutes and 
major industrial enterprises. 

To enable the United Arab Republic, Iraq, and 
other Arab countries to pay Soviet organizations for 
their technical and construction work, as well as 
for the equipment and materials supplied, the Soviet 
Government has granted them long-term loans total- 
ling nearly 2 billion rubles. The interest rate on 
these loans is very moderate, and if we remember 
the rate of interest at which credit is granted by 
capitalist countries, it is preferential. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union does not demand that the Arab 
countries repay their loans in foreign exchange, of 
which there is an acute shortage in these countries. 
The recipient countries can repay their loans by 
delivering commodities in which Soviet foreigntrade 
organizations are interested. This is of great im- 
portance to the Arab countries because it mitigates 
their foreign exchange difficulties and at the same 
time opens up new markets for their goods. 

Another factor of no little importance to the 
Arab countries is that they will start repaying the 
loans, granted for a period of 12 years, a year after 
the final delivery by the Soviet Union of complete~ 
sets of equipment for each of the projects under 
construction. In many cases this actually means 
that the repayment of credits will be made from the 
profits yielded by the enterprises built with Soviet 
assistance. _ 

Such favorable credit terms can be offered only 
by a country which is sincerely interested in render- 
ing disinterested help to the peoples fighting for 
their national renascence. The whole history of 
international economic relations cannot provide a 
single instance of similar cooperation between a 
great power and economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The importance of Soviet economic assistance to 
the Arab countries is further enhanced by the fact 
that the very possibility of concluding equal and 
mutually beneficial agreements with the USSR 
strengthens the positions of the Arab countries in 
trade relations with the Western Powers and serves 
as a barrier to the expansionist policy of the im- 
perialist states. 

Until recently, the ruling circles of the imperial- 
ist countries tried to ignore Soviet technical and 
economic aid to the underdeveloped countries, be- 
lieving that the USSR was not in a position to allo- 
cate any sizable resources for rendering economic 
assistance to the countries which have cast off the 
chains of colonial oppression. 

However, the fundamentally new principles on 
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which Soviet assistance to the Arab countries is 
based have undermined the Western Powers’ pre: 
tige in the Arab East. Western political leaders | 
have become alarmed. Monopoly spokesmen are: 
no longer able to ignore or deny the growing popu 
larity in the Arab countries of the economic help; 
rendered by the socialist states. An official com 
pilation of studies and surveys on the US foreign | 
aid program published by the US Senate points ou 
that “ while US subsidies are regarded as contain 
ing political conditions, Soviet agreements are 
characterized as mutually beneficial and freely 
concluded on a basis of equality.” (2) [retrans-. 
lated from the Russian — editor] 

Soviet economic, scientific and technical assist 
ance to the Arab countries differs fundamentally 
from the “aid” which the imperialist powers try 
to impose on the economically underdeveloped 
countries. And this is only natural, for the West- 
ern monopoly circles, afraid oflosing their posi- 
tions and profits obtained by plundering the Arab) 
countries, are opposed to the development of na- » 
tional industry in these countries. The apologistg 
for capitalism make no secret of this. The Amer 
can Twentieth Century magazine has remarked in 
one of its recent issues: “The Arab area is almoi 
entirely agricultural, and it is only to be wel- 
comed if it retains that pattern in conditions of thi 
growing demand for food in the world.” [ retrans- 
lated from the Russian — editor] 

In granting loans and credits to the Near and 
Middle Eastern countries, the imperialist states are 
primarily concerned with securing their control o 
these countries and strengthening their strategic 
positions in areas adjacent to the Soviet borders. 
In this light it is easy to explain, for instance, wh) 
Israel and Iran, which follow in the wake of the 
aggressive policy of certain Western Powers, hay 
received from the USA alone several billion dol- 
lars in loans and subsidies in the postwar period 
According to the United States News and World R 
port (March 1957), the total sum granted by the — 
United States to Israel since its establishment in 
1948 has reached 1.2 billion dollars. At the same 
time, the Republic of Syria (now the Syrian region 
of the UAR), which pursued a policy of positive 
neutrality and opposition to intervention in its in 
ternal affairs, did not even receive one million ¢ 
lars of assistance from the Western Powers. T. 
graphically confirms that Western “aid” is gran 
Only to those countries which are prepared to p: 


had a monopoly on financial aid to underdevelops 


nations, and moreover, were the sole suppliers 
machinery and equipment to these countries, the 
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ditions on which the Western ruling circles of- 
ed loans and credits to the Arab countries were 
ently unacceptable to the latter. A graphic illus- 
tion of this is provided by the repeated, and es- 
tially unsuccessful, American and British nego- 
ions with the Arabs on granting the necessary 
uncial assistance for the construction of a num- 
-of important economic projects in the Arab 
intries. It is well known, for example, that in 
recent past the USA and Britain, as well as the 
srnational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
nt, announced their readiness to participate in 
ancing the construction of the Aswan Dam, but 

y immediately refused when the UAR rejected 

ir demands, the acceptance of which would de- 
ve the UAR of the possibility of pursuing an in- 
endent foreign policy, make the UAR join a mil- 
-y bloc and place the country’s economy under 
eign monopoly control. The American ex- 

ator Knowland bluntly declared that “the Western 
sent to render assistance in the construction of 
dam ... had been based on the understanding 
Egypt would take a friendly attitude towards the 
st and would subordinate all her powers and re- 
rces to this end.” (3) [retranslated from the 
sSsian — editor] = 

t the present time, when the independent Arab 
ntries are receiving extensive financial and 

ical assistance from the Soviet Union and oth- 
socialist states, Western monopoly circles are 
apelled to revise the terms on which they used 
ffer loans and credits in the past. They are 
upelled to maneuver and grant credits on more 
ess acceptable terms. It is perfectly obvious 
the West German and Japanese monopolies 

ich granted some financial aid in the form of 

dit to the UAR in 1958 were not guided by a de- 

=> to help the UAR fulfill its five-year plan more 
idly. They were more concerned with obstruct- 
the further development of economic collabora- 
between the UAR and the Soviet Union. “The 
stance which the capitalist countries are prom- 
the nations that have recently won their inde- 
dence,” N. S. Khrushchev pointed out, “cannot 
be regarded as a particular kind of Soviet as- 
ance to these nations. Indeed, if there were no 
het Union, would the monopoly circles and im- 
ialist states render assistance to underdeveloped 
tries ? Of course, not. Such things never hap- 
ed in the past.” (4) 

oe this confirms that the very existence of the 

et Union and the other socialist countries, their 
dJiness to assist the independent Arab states in 

r industrial development on a basis of equality 
|mutual advantage is a serious obstacle to colo- 
‘policy. Were it not for the economic 
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cooperation of the Arab countries with the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist states, the unbridled 
plundering of the economically underdeveloped na- 
tions by the imperialist powers would continue as 
before. 

The establishment and extension of economic ties 
with the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries enables the Arab nations to offer effective 
resistance to the economic and political pressure 
exerted by the imperialist powers. As the Syrian 
newspaper An-Nur noted: “Soviet policy makes it 
possible to frustrate imperialist attempts to es- 
tablish Western rule in these regions.” (5) 

The growth and strengthening of cooperation of 
the independent Arab states with the USSR and the 
other socialist states in the political, economic 
and cultural spheres is regarded with concern by 
Western reactionary circles. The imperialist 
powers are making every effort to isolate the Arab 
countries from the socialist world market, to un- 
dermine the prestige of the Soviet Union inthe Near 
East, and to distort the essence of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

The reactionary press of the imperialist powers 
and its agents in the press of some Arab countries 
are conducting a dirty anti-Soviet campaign, using 
fabrications and Slanders to incite the Arab peo- 
ples against the Soviet Union and other countries 
of the socialist camp, trying to frighten them with 
the “threat of communism.” But the Arab peoples 
have learned to distinguish between genuine and 
false friends. Their judgment is based on real 
facts, not on demagogic declarations. The Arab 
knows very well who lorded it over them for many 
decades, who ruthlessly exploited their population, 
who plundered their natural wealth. And they know 
just as well who their real friends are. The Arab 
peoples learn from their own experience that only 
by developing and strengthening their cooperation 
with the mighty socialist camp can they win the 
long and difficult struggle against imperialism and 
uphold their right to an independent political and 
economic development. In his report to the 21st 
Congress of the CPSU Comrade N. S. Khrushchev 
stated: “The countries which are achieving their 
national liberation need the support of the socialist 
countries, the support of all progressive people. 
The Soviet Union and other socialist countries are 
consolidating their friendly ties with the countries 
which freed themselves from colonial oppression, 
are helping them and will continue helping them.” 

The existence of the world socialist system now 
serves as a guarantee of the integrity, sovereignty, 
and national independence of the Arab countries. 
The steady growth of the power of the Soviet Union 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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USSR and Other Socialist Countries 


In his report at the 21st Congress of the CPSUN. 
S. Khrushchev pointed out that the Soviet Union re- 
garded it as its primary task to work for the great- 
er unity of the socialist countries, and for the fur- 
ther development of economic cooperation and 
cultural ties among them on the basis of proletarian 
internationalism and the fraternal friendship of free 
peoples. 

The economic, scientific and technical coopera- 
tion of the USSR and the People’s Democracies is 
based on their sincere desire to help one another 
to achieve general economic expansion. Their 
joint efforts are based on the principles of full equal- 
ity, mutual benefit, mutual respect for their nation- 
al interests, and non-interference in internal af- 
fairs. 

In contrast to this, the industrially developed cap- 
italist countries, with the object of increasing the 
profits of the imperialist bourgeoisie as much as 
possible, have been conducting a policy of enslave- 
ment and systematic plundering of the colonies and 
other backward countries, while striving to turn a 
number of independent countries into dependent 
countries by all possible means. 

True to the principles of proletarian internation- 
alism, the Soviet Union has granted unselfish, 
many -Sided aid to the People’s Democracies from 
the first days of their existence, helping them to 
restore their economies ruined by the war, to re- 
new the development of their productive forces, and 
to successfully carry out induStrialization, thereby 
promoting the building of socialism in all these 
countries. ; 

Scientific and technical cooperation, an important 
form of economic cooperation between the socialist 
countries, has been playing an increasing role in 
the development of their respective economies. 
Such cooperation has been helping the less devel- 
oped countries to reach the level of the more de- 
veloped economies, it has been stimulating the 
further growth of all branches of their national 
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economies, the progress of science and technolog? 
in all the socialist countries, and accelerating 
their march to socialism and communism. Scien- 
tific and technical cooperation has made it possib: 
for all of these countries to hasten the comprehen: 
Sive development of their material and technical 
base, to win time in their peaceful economic com- 
petition with capitalism and their struggle for the: 
world-wide economic and technical preeminence c 
the socialist system. 

Practically all spheres of the national economie 
of the socialist countries are included in the scien 
tific and technical cooperation, which provides for 
the free exchange of advanced production experi- 
ence and scientific and technical achievements: tt 
blueprints for the manufacture of machinery, ap- 
paratus and equipment; the technical specification: 
for designing and construction, for the develop- — 
ment of new branches of production and new types | 
of output, for the introduction of progressive tech- 
nological processes; mutual exchange of special- 
ists and direct ties between related scientific re=" 
search institutes, design and construction organi- 
aations in all the socialist countries. Such cooper 
tion has enabled these countries to save enormous 
amounts of material and labor resources. 

The Agreement on Scientific and Technical Co- 
operation between the Soviet Union and the Polish 
People’s Republic, the first inter-governmental — 
agreement ever concluded between socialist coun: 
tries on scientific and technical cooperation, was 
Signed in Moscow on March 5, 1947 pursuant to 
the Soviet-Polish Treaty of Friendship, Mutual A 
and Postwar Cooperation. 

An analogous agreement was soon concluded b 
tween the USSR and the Czechoslovak Socialist R 
public. By now the Soviet Union has concluded b 
lateral agreements on Scientific and technical co 
operation with all the socialist countries. The 
Soviet Union, moreover, made a decisive contrit 


tion to the development of such cooperation by 
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>senting the People’s Democracies with its own 
st production experience and scientific and tech- 
al achievements. In 12 years of such coopera- 
n, the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
es have exchanged more than 30,000 sets of tech- 
‘al documents and arranged the exchange visits 
about 27,000 specialists. 

The People’s Democracies, too, have been exten- 
rely cooperating among themselves. 

4 tremendous role in the further development of 
nomic, and particularly, scientific and technical 
yperation was played by the declaration of the 
nference of the Representatives of the Commu- 

jt and Workers’ Parties of the Socialist Countries 
d in November 1957. This declaration stressed 

» importance of stronger unity and fraternal co- 
2ration between the socialist countries under 
dern conditions. 
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he technical specifications and production ex- 
ience acquired from the Soviet Union has helped 
People’s Democracies to substantially reduce 
time required for the design and construction of 
ustrial, cultural and public-service establish- 
nts, to accelerate the manufacture of machinery 
equipment, and to solve the salient technical 
economic problems in various branches of 

ir national economies. 

he People’s Republic of China has received con- 
erable aid from the Soviet Union through scien- 
c and technical cooperation. Soviet organiza- 

s have furnished China with more than 1,250 

ft projects for capital construction, about 4,500 
s of blueprints for the manufacture of machinery 
equipment, more than 1,100 sets of technologi- 
specifications, and about 3,200 sets of depart- 
al technical documents. 

hanks to the specifications obtained from the 
iet Union, the People’s Republic of China has 

n able to build a number of projects for the 
touss and Ukhan Metallurgical Works, to re- 
struct two blast furnaces, an agglomeration 

1, the coke department and coke chemical plant 
he Anshan Metallurgical Works, and to recon- 
ct the sheet metal shops at the iron and steel 
its of Taiyuan and Tayeh. The Soviet drafts and 
r technical specifications have also been used 
he construction of many enterprises of the non- 
ous metal industry in various sections of 

na. Thanks to Soviet technical specifications, 
People’s Republic of China was able to organize 
production of turbogenerators, transformers, 

re than 100 types of metal-cutting lathes, and 
ge variety of machines for the coal industry. 
he German Democratic Republic has used the 
mtific and technical achievements and 
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production experience of the USSR with good effect 
in the coal industry, in oil prospecting, in the 
mining and concentration of ores of non-ferrous 
metals, in the production of aluminum, titanium, 
zirconium, wolfram and molybdenum wire, special 
steels, ferro-chromium, in the reconstruction of 
steel plants, etc. It has likewise obtained valuable 
technical specifications from Soviet organizations 
pertaining to oil drilling, as well as scientific re- 
search data on the construction of turbines and 
boilers, and so on. 

The Soviet Union has also extended considerable 
aid to the Polish People’s Republic. The machine- 
building industry was only slightly developed in the 
old Poland. But with the aid of the Soviet Union, 
People’s Poland has mastered the production of 
electric locomotives, railway cars, high pressure 
boilers, turbines, turbo-generators, drop-forges 
and foundry equipment, grain and vegetable har- 
vester combines, and various cultivators. Soviet 
technical specifications have been used in the pro- 
duction of more than 100 types of machines and 
equipment in Poland, items which that country had 
never produced before. 

In view of the enormous amount of construction 
required in Poland, in 1958 the Soviet Union fur- 
nished the Polish People’s Republic with various 
technical specifications for the production of stand- 
ard lime kilns of high productivity, a draft for the 
construction of a standard plant for the processing 
of lime, the operating drafts for an installation for 
uninterrupted unloading of lime, etc. Availing 
themselves of Soviet experience, Polish specialists 
have been drafting projects for heat and hydroelec- 
tric power plants, water supply networks, etc. 

Czechoslovakia has used the technical specifica- 
tions received from the USSR for the production of 
certain types of mining, metal-working, power, 
and road-building equipment, as well as for the 
mechanization of labor-consuming processes in 
coal mines. The use of Soviet specifications 
yielded an annual economy of about 21 million 
crowns in the construction of the shops of the con- 
crete mill in Usti, 3 million crowns in the recon- 
struction of a mill for hot strip rolling, and about 
10 million crowns in the production of rolling fric- 
tion ball-bearings. 

Hungarian shipyards had built only small river 
craft with steam engines in the era of bourgeois 
and landowner rule, but by now the working people 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic have made use 
of Soviet experience in designing new types of die- 
sel river boats, ocean-going freight and passenger 
ships of 1,500 tons, river tankers with all-welded 
hulls, and other vessels. Thanks to Soviet techni- 
cal aid Hungary has begun to produce diesel 
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locomotives, some of which are now exported to oth- 
er countries. Hungarian specialists have made good 
use of Soviet experience in the construction of con- 
centration mills inthe coal industry and in the proc- 
essing of flax and other materials in the light industry. 

Rumania had no machine-building enterprises at 
all before the war. But thanks to Soviet experience 
and technical specifications, the Rumanian People’s 
Republic has mastered the production of plowing 
tractors, corn harvester combines, metal-cutting 
lathes (including lathes with automatic control), ex- 
cavators, tower cranes, and various types of elec- 
tric motors. In the past two years alone Rumania 
has received about 450 sets of complete blueprints 
from Soviet organizations for the construction of 
machines, apparatus, and various types of equip- 
ment. Soviet specifications were used for the con- 
struction of Rumania’s first plant producing tin 
carding, as well as for that country’s production of 
pig iron, steel, ships, for the development of deep 
turbo-drilling, and catalytic cracking. 

Soviet technical specifications and production ex- 
perience have enabled the People’s Republic of Bul- 
garia to rapidly develop branches of industry which 
it did not have before: the iron and steel, machine- 
building, power, chemical and food industries. 

With the aid of the Soviet Union, the Albanian Peo- 
ple’s Republic was able to develop its own power 
industry, to lay the foundation for its mining, tex- 
tile, woodworking, nnd sugar enterprises. 

The working people of the Korean People’s Dem- 
ocratic Republic have used the technical experi- 
ence of the Soviet Union in hydraulic coal mining. 
They have also received the specifications for the 
construction of a standard plant producing ceramic 
sewer pipes, the specifications for the production 
ofthe PM-508 perforators and certain parts and 
aggregates for the ZIL-150 and GAZ-51 trucks, for 
hot-rolled sheet transformer steel, filter paper, 
and other products. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic has received 
technical specifications for the construction of a 
number of industrial plants, dwelling houses, cul- 
tural and public service establishments, as well as 
for the production of building materials. It has 
also received the technical specifications for the 
mechanized skinning and tanning of hides of large 
horned cattle. 

All these examples attest to the importance of 
Soviet aid to the other socialist countries in the 
form of scientific and technical cooperation. 

Accepting Soviet aid, the fraternal socialist coun- 
tries have placed their own production experience 
and technical achievements at the disposal of the 
Soviet Union, thereby furthering the building of 
communism in the USSR. 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMI 


From Czechoslovakia the Soviet Union has re- 
ceived technical specifications for automobile d 
signing (particularly the specifications for hy- 
draulic regulators, with only half as many parts | 
are used in the Soviet design; for a special fuel 
pump which yields an annual economy of 40,000t 
of diesel fuel; for the application of a special fill 
paste reducing the quantity of tin solder used int 
welding of automobile bodies to one-ninth of the 
usual amount). The introduction of the Czecholo-+ 
vakian methods at Soviet plants has made it poss 
ble to save 250 million rubles a year. 

The application of the Czechoslovakian specifia 
tions for the production of synthetic enamel inst 
of nitro-enamel at the Gorkiy Automobile Plant 
raised the quality and weather resistance of auto: 
mobile dyes, made it possible to reduce the num- 
ber of layers from five to three, to discard the ex 
pensive organic solutions and do away with the la: 
bor-consuming process of final smoothing and 
polishing. With these specifications this plant 
alone has achieved an annual economy of 700 tons 
of dyes. 

Soviet specialists have made a study of the ex-- 
perience of the chemical industry in the German 
Democratic Republic and applied this experience | 
at Soviet plants in producing many new products 
needed by our economy and the population at large 
Following the example of the German Democratie 
Republic, Soviet specialists have been able to re- 
duce the share of hydrogen sulfides in the produc: 
tion of staple fiber, thereby considerably improvin 
technical-economic indices in this branch of pro- 
duction. The application of German technology at 
four Soviet textile establishments did away with © 
the initial twisting of capron, which yielded an 
annual economy of 20 million rubles. The Germa 
Democratic Republic has also furnished the Sovie 
Union with the technical specifications for the 
processing of cane into cellulose, as well as for 
the technological equipment of cement plant with 
revolving furnaces, etc. rf 

Soviet specialists have also drawn upon Germa 
experience in the concentration of ores in heavy 
Suspension. The application of this method at th 
Zyryanovsk and Krivorog factories and the Nizh 
Angorsk and Nikopol ore mines will result in ec 
omies of 230 million rubles a year. In its elec- 
trical machinery industry the USSR has been 
guided by the German Democratic Republic’s ex 
perience in the production of selenic rectifiers 
which make it possible to economize on such val 
able metals as tin, cadmium, bismuth and alumi 
num. ‘al 

Using blueprints received from Hungary, Sov’ 
industry has begun the production of highly 
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ductive slime pumps of a simple construction 
high efficiency, as well as of flaw-finders for 
ming machines, devices which will raise labor 
ductivity by an average of 10%. 
echnical specifications received from Rumania 
e helped the Soviet Union to produce double pre- 
ters for the drilling of oil and gas wells. The 
snsive introduction of the new preventers will 
ish the wells with reliable coverings at the in- 
it oil is struck, thereby preventing gushers and 
'S which have proved so costly to the industry. 
lying the Rumanian method for the production of 
tylene from methane (through electric cracking), 
Soviet Union has developed this field of produc- 
five to six years ahead of schedule. The resulting 
ings in capital investments alone for the pro- 
tion of acetylene as scheduled by the Seven-Year 
n will exceed a billion rubles. The cost of acet- 
1e, moreover, will be reduced by 37 to 50%. 
echnical specifications received from Poland 
enabled the USSR to launch the production of 
i-automatic machines for the casting of pipes, 
ell as to develop the technology for the produc- 
of new types of heat-resistant alloys. 
e application of Chinese technical specifica- 
s for the construction of foundations for bridge 
rts by means of thin-walled steel and concrete 
Is makes it possible to cut the cost of construc- 
of foundations by 40%, to reduce construction 
and eliminate the expensive and dangerous 
son construction method. The People’s Repub- 
f China has also provided Soviet organizations 
technical specifications for the construction 
ulti-arch dams, the production of prefabricated 
1 and concrete sections, as well as of steel and 
rete supports, etc. 
viet medicine has drawn upon the ancient ex- 
ence of Chinese folk medicine for the treatment 
uralgia, neuritis, bronchial asthma and other 
ents by means of needle therapy and cauteriza- 
It has also used Chinese experience in grow- 
nedicinal herbs and transforming them into 
ical preparations needed to combat numerous 
spread diseases. 
e decision of the CPSU and the Soviet Govern- 
on the development of the chemical and gas 
stries has opened up fresh prospects for a con- 
able extension of economic and scientific- 
lical cooperation between the USSR and the oth- 
cialist countries. In view of the task of ac- 
‘ating the development of the Soviet chemical 
s industries and of applying the latest scien- 
and production achievements in these sectors, 
raternal countries have presented the Soviet 
n with extensive technical specifications for 
orementioned branches in the past two years. 
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These specifications will enable the USSR to fulfill 
a number of the tasks posed by the Party and Gov- 
ernment well ahead of time and save a great deal 
of labor, materials and funds. 

The Czechoslovak Republic has furnished the 
USSR with technical specifications for plastic gas 
containers, foamy polystyrene, and the production 
of chloral through the continuous chlorination of 
ethyl alcohol. The German Democratic Republic 
has supplied data for the production of phosphate 
plasticizer, nitrilacrylic acids and polyacryloni- 
trile, as well as data on the latest achievements in 
combined processing of various types of hard fuel 
and tar in gases and chemical products. Poland 
has supplied specifications for the production of 
dephosphorized phosphates; Hungary, the technical 
design for thermo-oxidizing pyrolysis from me- 
thane, and for its separation; Rumania, the techni- 
cal design of an installation to produce polyethy- 
lene under high pressure. 

2 KK 

A whole series of new forms of economic and 
scientific-technical cooperation among the social- 
ist countries has arisen and is developing in the 
past few years. In particular, we refer to speciali 
zation and cooperation in production, the arrange- 
ment of scientific, technical and production con- 
ferences, discussions on various branches oftrans- 
port, construction, and agriculture, the establish- 
ment of committees and commissions of representa- 
tives of neighboring countries for the solution of 
various economic problems of mutual interest to 
the countries in question. 

One of the new and more important forms of sci- 
entific and technical cooperation is that of the direct 
cooperation between related scientific research in- 
stitutes and the designing and construction organi- 
zations of the socialist countries. 

The chief trends in this cooperation are as fol- 
lows: the coordination of scientific research and 
experimental work being done in certain branches 
by several institutes and organizations; the joint 
study and solution of specific problems; the ex- 
change of model machines, apparatus, equipment 
and materials for testing and evaluation in produc- 
tion; joint scientific and technical conferences in 
specific branches of production; the exchange of 
technical specifications and information on re- 
search studies and experimental work. 

The direct ties between the scientific research 
and designing organizations in the socialist coun- 
tries should help in the solution of practical problems 
in the leading branches of the national economy: in met- 
allurgy, the electrical, chemical, gas, oiland coalin- 
dustries, in machine building, the production of auto- 
mation devices, and inthe construction industry. 
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Cooperation between the scientific research, de- 
signing and construction organizations of the USSR 
and the People’s Democracies is highly productive 
and opens up vast possibilities for the acceleration 
of socialist and communist construction. 

Collaborating closely, no less than 332 Soviet in- 
stitutes and 406 similar institutes in the People’s 
Democracies are now jointly working on about 
2,000 different problems. Many of the Soviet insti- 
tutes are Simultaneously cooperating with a number 
of institutes in several of the People’s Democra- 
cies. 

The unique division of labor among these insti- 
tutes has made it possible to considerably reduce 
the time required for the solution of various scien- 
tific and technical problems, to save material and 
labor, to reduce the number of specialists em- 
ployed, and to make better use of facilities for test- 
ing and experimental work. 

With the direct participation of the specialists of 
the Soviet Scientific Research Institute of Organic 
Semi-Products and Dyes (NIOPK), the Czechoslo- 
vakian Scientific Research Chemical Institute of 
Organic Syntheses has conducted fruitful experi- 
mental work in the dispersion of dyes, a problem of 
great practical interest. The Soviet and Czechoslo- 
vakian institutes of the chemical industry are con- 
ducting joint research on a number of other vital 
problems (the designing of an installation for the 
pyrolysis of rubber, the analysis of the structures 
of various dyes). 

The cooperation of the All-Union Designing Tech- 
nological Institute of Heavy Machine-Building with 
its Czechoslovakian counterpart has yielded a 
method of working out improved specifications for 
production technology. 

Soviet and Hungarian scientific research insti- 
tutes have been conducting joint research on the 
production of titanium through the magneto-thermic 
method, as well as technological and mechanical 
research on the production of materials through 
the mixture of synthetic, artificial, and woollen fi- 
bers, etc. 

Soviet and Rumanian institutes have been study- 
ing the peculiarities of foundry pig iron with an 
eye to improving its quality. They have also been 
working out the production technology for fire- 
proof concrete, the construction of machines for 
the harvesting of reeds, and studying various prob- 
lems of chemistry, oil chemistry, etc. 

Soviet and Chinese institutes have been jointly 
studying the effects of subtropical climate on the 
work of radio apparatus and hydro-turbines. 

The scientific research institutes of the Soviet 
Union and the Polish People’s Republic have been 
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jointly working on the problems of producing 
certain types of viscose and staple fibers, on the 
improvement of hydraulic coal mining inthin, slig: 
ly sloping seams, on the construction of lathes witi 
automatic controls, on an electronic generator of | 
impulses for the electrical processing of metals, , 
on a design for the automation of mines, etc. 

Institutes in the USSR and the German Democras 
ic Republic have been jointly working on the con- . 
struction of planetary tube rolling mills, aluminun 
foil rolling mills operating at great speeds, and 
large weaving looms for chemical fibers, etc. 

Soviet and Bulgarian institutes and organization 
have been jointly working on the problems of rais: 
ing and using valuable types of vegetable and graiii 
crops. 

OK OK 

The entire practice of scientific and technical 
cooperation among the socialist countries, exam-- 
ples of which have been cited above, points to its 
great importance in accelerating the economic de: 
velopment and technical progress of these coun- 
tries. It is noteworthy, too, that the available con: 
ditions and possibilities for raising the technical 
and economic effectiveness of such cooperation, ai 
well as for the further development of economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation, have not been | 
used to the full. The information reaching Soviet — 
establishments and organizations concerning the 
leading experience of other socialist countries has 
not been disseminated on a sufficiently wide scale: 
Such experience, therefore, is often restricted to 
individual or only a few enterprises and does not _ 
become accessible to the whole branch of the USSE 
economy which it concerns. Identical work is stil 
conducted to some degree at certain scientific re- 
search organizations of two or more of the social- 
ist countries. The related organizations, more- 
over, do not cooperate on the basis of multilateral. 
agreements, but as a rule, only on the basis of bi- 
lateral agreements. This had led in a number of _ 
cases to unproductive expenditures of funds and _ 
time in the solution of some scientific and techni- 


tion of salient economic, scientific and technical 
problems. . 

The extension of economic, scientific and tech: 
nical cooperation among the countries of the wor 
socialist system will prove an important factor i 
carrying out the grand tasks of communist con- 
struction in the USSR, the tasks defined by the 2! 
Congress of the CPSU, as well as in fulfilling the 


plans for the building of socialism in the Peop 
Democracies. oa 


KLEIMENOV: 
‘uitful Cooperation 


en years ago, on February 14, 1950, an Agree- 
nt on Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Aid was 
ned between the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
and the Chinese People’s Republic. The ten 
rs that have passed since then have shown the 
he significance of Soviet-Chinese friend- 
p for our peoples in the building of socialism and 
munism, in the consolidation and further devel- 
ent of the entire world socialist system, and in 
cause of peace and the security of nations. 

FARR 
S a result of the intense efforts of the great 
ses of its people, the Chinese People’s Repub- 
made great strides in the development of its 
omy during this period. Industrial production 
e country increased nearly 12-fold, with the 
t of heavy industry growing by 27 times, light 
istry — more than 6 times, and agricultural pro- 
ion — 2.5 times. 
he outstanding successes scored by China in 
ding socialism have radically changed the life 
e working people and resulted in a sharp rise 
iving standards. Education, culture, science, 
public health have taken giant strides forward. 
. 1958, the first year of the Second Five-Year 
, the Chinese People’s Republic made a tre- 
dous leap forward in developing its economy. 
oduced more pig iron, steel, petroleum, and 
l-cutting machine tools than in the entire peri- 
f the First Five-Year Plan. 
1959, on the basis of the great achievements of 
, outstanding new victories were scored in the 
ese People’s Republic. Production of the ba- 
ndustrial and agricultural commodities either 
ched or exceeded the level set in the Five-Year 
for 1962. 
esponding to the call of the 8th Plenum of the 
ral Committee of the Chinese Communist 
y held in August 1959, the Chinese people ini- 
a movement for increased production with 
+t economy. They are determined to catch up 
Great Britain in the production of basic indus- 
commodities within the next 10 to 15 years, 
to complete the principal tasks scheduled in 
[2-year program of agricultural development 
in 1967 sooner than was originally planned. 
early fulfillment of the Second Five-Year 
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Plan will insure the continued rise of China’s econ- 
omy, culture, and standard of living. It will mean 
real progress on the road to transforming China 
from a backward, agrarian country to a mighty 
socialist industrial power. 

The Chinese People’s Republic is rapidly build- 
ing new plants and reconstructing old ones in both 
heavy and light industry; it is building electric 
power stations, dams and irrigation projects, and 
prospecting on a wide scale for useful minerals. 

China has achieved much in the way of convert- 
ing its national economy to modern machine pro- 
duction, liquidating technical backwardness, train- 
ing engineers, technicians, and skilled workers on 
a massive scale for industry, and farm experts and 
agricultural machinery operators for agriculture. 

In its surge forward, China is confident of re- 
ceiving fraternal aid of every kind from the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. The relations 
between the USSR and the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic are those of unbreakable friendship, coopera- 
tion and mutual aid. Cooperation extends to all 
aspects of the economies of both countries. 

Our two countries have made great progress in 
developing all forms of economic cooperation, in- 
cluding among the most important: trade, techni- 
cal assistance in the construction of industrial 
enterprises, and scientific and technical coopera- 
tion. The volume of trade between the USSR and 
China increased by more than 30% from 1958 to 
1959, and was nearly 3.5 times as great in 1959 
as in 1950. The Soviet Union accounts for more 
than 50% of China’s total foreign trade turnover 
while China’s share in Soviet foreign trade turn- 
over is about 20%. 

In accordance with current Soviet-Chinese agree- 
ments, the Soviet Union is assisting the Chinese 
People’s Republic in the building of 291 enterprises. 
Within the period of the Chinese First Five-Year 
Plan, the Soviet Union delivered to China more 
than 700,000 tons of machinery, equipment and ma- 
terial for complete enterprises. In 1958 113 enter- 
prises were fully or partially completed and put 
into operation, with a resulting rise in production 
capacity of the electric power, coal, steel, chemi- 
cal, machine-building and other industries in the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 
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The Soviet Union sent more than 7,500 specialists 
to China as part of its program of technical assist- 
ance in the building of enterprises and other types 
of aid, and an equal number of Chinese specialists 
and skilled workers went through a period of prac- 
tical training at leading Soviet plants. More than 
6,500 Chinese citizens were trained as specialists 
in Soviet higher educational establishments. 

An important role in the socialist industrializa- 
tion of China is being played by scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation between the Soviet Union, China 
and other socialist countries. 

Scientific and technical cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and China was initiated in October 
1954 with the signing of an agreement between the 
two countries, according to which both parties 
would make technical specifications available to 
one another, exchange information, send specialists 
to one another for the purpose of rendering techni- 
cal aid and learning about various achievements in 
the field of science and technology. 

Later, as the agreement was being put into prac- 
tice, new kinds of cooperation developed, i.e., di- 
rect communication between scientific research in- 
stitutes and designing organizations for the purpose 
of jointly working out individual technical problems, 
organizing scientific expeditions, specialized con- 

_ ferences, etc. 

To work out the details of the cooperative proj- 
ects and make recommendations to the government 
of each country, a Soviet-Chinese Commission of 18 
persons (nine from each side) was created. Com- 
mission sessions are called at least twice a year, 
alternately in Moscow and Peking. The term of the 
1954 agreement has been extended for another five 
years by mutual consent. 

In order to broaden the sphere of cooperation in 
research work, a Soviet-Chinese agreement was 
signed on January 18, 1958, asa development of the 
agreement of 1954. The new agreement, “On Joint 
Research on Important Problems of Science and 
Technology and Assistance from the Soviet Union 
in This Work,” provided that the two countries would 
work together in the period 1958 to 1962 on 122 sci- 
entific and engineering problems. Work is being 
conducted in 16 different fields, the basic ones be- 
ing: a comprehensive survey of natural resources, 
Seas and lakes of the Chinese People’s Republic; a 
study of the principles of distribution of the most 
important mineral resources; the integrated utiliza- 
tion of coal, petroleum, natural gas, useful mineral 
ores; the designing of heavy machinery, power 
equipment and precision instruments; the develop- 
ment of new heat-resistant alloys; designing new 
machinery for the chemical, transport, and elec- 
tronics industries; increasing the yield of 
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agricultural crops and improving farm technique 
improving methods of hydraulic engineering and | 
land reclamation; prevention and treatment of ce: 
tain diseases; research on new drugs, etc. 

While the agreement was being implemented th 
ties between Soviet and Chinese research institut 
academies of sciences, agricultural academies, 
and ministries of higher education were greatly 
consolidated. 

Since the time that the “Agreement on Scientif' 
and Technical Cooperation Between the USSR and 
the Chinese People’s Republic” was signed, ten 
sessions of the Soviet-Chinese Commission have: 
taken place, five in Moscow and five in Peking. 4 
meetings of the Commission, decisions were 
adopted transmitting scientific and technical spec 
fications for more than 6,000 projects to the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, acquainting Chinese spe- 
cialists with Soviet achievements in science and en- 
gineering in 170 subjects, transmitting specifica- 
tions for 800 projects to the Soviet Union, and ac: 
quainting Soviet specialists with Chinese scientifi 
and engineering achievements in 180 subjects, 

In accordance with the decisions of the Soviet- . 
Chinese Commission, the Soviet Union sent China 
about 10,000 sets of specifications, including mon 
than 1250 designs for capital construction, about 
4,000 blueprints for the manufacture of machiner} 
and equipment, and more than 4,000 sets of tech-- 
nological and various departmental technical spec 
fications. In turn, the Soviet Union received from 
the Chinese People’s Republic about 800 sets of 
Scientific and technical specifications, including 
215 sets of blueprints for manufacturing machin-: 
ery and other equipment, and more than 500 sets | 
of technological and various departmental techni-: 
cal specifications. 

The scientific and technical cooperation betwee; 
the USSR and China embraces all major aspects ¢ 
the national economy. 

The Soviet Union delivered to the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic designs for the construction of 
plants to be used in the steel, coal, chemical, ma- 
chine-building and machine-tool industries, the 
building materials industry, as well as designs fo: 
the construction of electric power stations, inst al! 
tions for the transportation industry, plants to be 
used in light industry, including the food and the t 
tile industries, and also a number of agricultural 
Projects. Among the blueprints for industrial en- 
terprises were some for plants producing hydrau- 
licand steam turbines, heavy boilers, equipment 
fora ball-bearing plant, and a locomotive mam fac 
turing plant. 

The Chinese People’s Republic also received 
working blueprints and descriptions of 
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hnological processes in the production of a large 
mber of different machines and types of equip- 
nt to be used in various branches of light and 
avy industry. Work based on Soviet specifications 
1s for a well developed machine-building indus- 
, highly skilled engineers, technicians and work- 
3, aS well as the necessary raw materials. Tech- 
ogical documents were also provided for the pro- 
-tion of various goods by the ferrous and non- 
rous metal industries, the chemical, machine- 
iding, pharmaceutical and other industries, in- 
ding the production of quality steels and rolled 
el, aluminum alloys, cables, varnishes, paints, 
imels, rubber goods, drugs and medicines, etc. 
Jtilizing Soviet technical documents and Soviet 
yw-how was a big help to the Chinese in master- 
‘the production of the means of production and 
nsportation, this being a decisive factor in the 
-elerated development of the country’s national 
nomy. Thus, in a short time the Chinese Peo- 
*s Republic mastered the production of powerful 
sel locomotives, sea-going cargo vessels capa- 
of carrying 10,000 tons, nearly a thousand types 
quipment for the steel, mining, ore-concentra- 
, and chemical industries, more than 250 dif- 
ent kinds of new machine tools, including heavy 
tical turning lathes with a face-plate diameter 
400 mm., all-purpose metal grinding machines 
revolving lathes with program control. Chinese 
kers and engineers have started production of 
bearings with an inside diameter ranging from 
m. up to 675 mm., ball bearings of an extreme- 
igh degree of precision, etc. 
nks to the extensive fraternal assistance of 
Soviet Union, Chinese steel workers have ac- 
ulated a considerable amount of experience and 
he present time they can independently con- 
ct big metallurgical plants, blast furnaces with 
acities of 1386 and 1513 cubic meters, blooming 
Is of 1150 mm.; they can smelt more than 500 
es of steel and produce rolled steel of 6,000 
ions. Power engineers have designed a hydro- 
tric power station with a one million-kilowatt 
city and a thermal power station with a capac- 
of 650 thousand kilowatts. Chemists have be- 
producing artificial fertilizers, artificial fiber 
plastics, high-quality insulating materials, 
ion paints, organic glass, etc. 
eople’s China has received from the Soviet 

n a great deal of technical information on how 
rganize production and manage enterprises in 
ious branches of industry. Moreover, the Soviet 
n has placed study plans and curricula for more 
400 different fields of specialization at the dis- 

of the Chinese People’s Republic. 

return, the Soviet Union has received a great 


deal of valuable technical information from the 
Chinese People’s Republic, including blueprints 
for many machines, mechanical devices, various 
kinds of apparatus, and detailed descriptions of the 
production of many kinds of chemicals, as well as 
information on mine operations, raising and proc- 
essing the “ginseng” plant, and silkworm breeding. 

China has played host to some 500 Soviet spe- 
cialists, acquainting them with Chinese methods of 
working masSive coal beds by the underground 
method, with roof-stopping and filling in the 
emptied space, the construction and exploitation of 
irrigation systems, the organization of river fleets 
and ports, shipbuilding and repair, deepening and 
managing waterways, methods of testing radio 
engineering apparatus and materials in a tropical 
climate, the production of silk and volatile oils, 
manufacturing ceramic paints, and many other in- 
dustrial processes. 

The Soviet Union received some one thousand 
Chinese personnel, and familiarized them, among 
other things, with the manufacture of heavy ma- 
chine tools and other equipment, subway construc- 
tion, mining enterprises, the construction and ex- 
ploitation of coal mines, prospecting and extrac- 
tion of petroleum, the equipment and operation of a 
textile mill, the work of a tool-manufacturing plant, 
the organization of domestic and international com- 
munications and forestry. Soviet organizations made 
available to Chinese specialists their experience 
in industrial and community construction, and 
demonstrated to themtheir system of training 
personnel in various branches of the national econ- 
omy. 

Soviet and Chinese specialists made a number 
of important joint scientific expeditions. 

Two scientific-technical conferences on water- 
way maintenance were held in the Chinese People’s 
Republic: one in 1956, on problems of constructing 
an irrigation system, and one in 1958, on the de- 
signing and construction of large-scale hydraulic 
engineering projects. Soviet specialists attending 
the conferences took an active part in both. 

The Chinese side greatly values the scientific 
and technical assistance coming from the Soviet 
Union. Chinese representatives on the Soviet- 
Chinese Commission have noted that the scientific 
and technical specifications which China has re- 
ceived from the Soviet Union, along with the benefit 
of Soviet experience gained by Chinese specialists 
at Soviet plants and factories, did much to promote 
the realization of the First Five-Year Plan. 

At the seventh session of the Commission, Chi- 
nese representatives stated that Soviet blueprints 
had been used for constructing 159 projects. Dur- 
ing the years of the First Five-Year Plan, 140 


Chinese plants mastered the production of 2620 
types of commodities. 

A Chinese member of the Commission, Tsiang 
Tse-min, revealed that 60% of the output of the 
Chinese machine-building industry is based on spec- 
ifications received from abroad, and from the So- 
viet Union in particular (85%). Out of 51,500 ma- 
chine tools produced in China between 1952 and 
1957, 43,500 were made from Soviet blueprints. 

Tsiang Tse-min stated: “In 1953 Chinese ma- 
chine-building plants started producing only a K- 
type pump, a surface grinding machine model 373, 

a pneumatic hammer of 750 kilograms pressure, 
and an air compressor of 10 cubic meters per min- 
ute -—- articles which do not require a high standard 
of technology. In 1958 we began to produce many 
types of complex items whose production calls for 
a much higher standard of technology. These in- 
clude: equipment for a nitrogen fertilizer plant 
with an annual capacity of 50 thousand tons, high 
precision jig-boring tools, overhead travelling 
cranes with a 250-ton capacity, steam turbines and 
50,000-kilowatt current generators, ocean-going 
vessels carrying 10,000 tons, fast high-efficiency 
passenger trains, 72,500-kw. hydro-turbines and 
electric power generators, 40,500-kw. transformers, 
220,000-volt high-tension switches, tractors of dif- 
ferent types, gas generator and compressed-genera- 
tor automobiles, passenger cars, etc. Within the 
space of a few years the Chinese machine-building 
industry has scored spectacular successes, which 
would have been unthinkable without Soviet assist- 
ance.” 

Using technical specifications received from the 
Soviet Union, and relying on Soviet experience with 
due allowance for actual conditions prevailing in 
China, Chinese specialists were able to independent - 
ly build a number of steel mills and ore-concentra- 
tion plants, as well as to design new types of equip- 
ment. On the Soviet side, the scientific and tech- 
nical information we have received from China 
and the experience passed on to us by Chinese 
workers and engineers have also helped us to solve 
a number of problems in certain branches of our 
national economy. 

Chinese builders have given the Soviet Union blue- 
prints of pile drivers which they designed together 
with Soviet specialists. These machines sink piles 
with a diameter of 1.6 to 2.0 meters. The mines 
of the Kuznets coal basin make extensive use of 
the Chinese underground mining and hydraulic 
stocking methods. The bucket elevator and the con- 
crete body jugging machine are used in our stand- 
ard coal concentration plants. 

The USSR Ministry of Transportation, which has 
studied warehouse organization on railway Sidings 
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and small consignment freightage, has applied 
China’s experience to our railway stations in Liu 
lino, Sverdlovsk, Iudino, Osnova, Kiev, and Batais; 
and achieved considerable savings in the process., 
In agriculture, the Soviet Union is also drawing ex: 
tensively on Chinese experience. In particular, 
Soviet specialists have made a detailed study of 
Chinese methods of raising volatile oil-bearing 
crops and tea cultivation. They have also become: 
acquainted with Chinese decorative gardening, cot: 
ton raising, the use of sub-soil waters for cotton-. 
field irrigation, forestry methods, etc. 

The Soviet Union has received samples of more: 
than 900 varieties of agricultural crops from 
China. Good results have been obtained in testin 
samples of soft varieties of Chinese wheat and 
Chinese white grain barley, bumper crops of whicl 
have been harvested from experimental plots at 
research institutes in Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan and | 
Moldavia. Samples of fiber crops from China 
under observation at the All-Union Research Insti- 
tute for the Study of Fiber Crops. Results show 
that the hemp grown from Chinese seeds is tallana 
has a good stalk structure. Among the crops so 
on experimental fields are Chinese varieties of 
corn, and “Kimin” and “Tungi” tea from seeds su 
plied by Chinese specialists. 

The fry of certain valuable types of marketable 
fish obtained from China are of great importance 
to Soviet fisheries. 

Direct cooperation between research and design 
ing institutes in the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
People’s Republic is becoming increasingly impor ' 
tant lately. Decisions made by the Soviet-Chinese: 
Commission provide for direct cooperation be- 
tween 160 research and designing institutes of the 
Soviet Union and 90 such institutes located in the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

The institutes exchange research programs, 
specifications, and information on the results of : 
their work, as well as standard designs and experii 
ence obtained in research and designing. Joint 
work on various problems is the most advanced 
form of scientific and technical cooperation. 

The agreement “On Joint Research on Important! 
Problems of Science and Technology and Assist- 
ance from the Soviet Union in This Work” entered 
its third year last January. During this period So- 
viet and Chinese scientists and Specialists have 
done a great deal of research and experimental 4 
work on important scientific and engineering oral 
lems. This has further promoted friendly contacts 
between the research institutes, as well as betwee! 
the scientists and specialists of both countries. 
Under this agreement, Soviet research institutes | 
have sent over 350 scientists and Specialists to — 
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China to lecture, advise and give technical assist- 
ance in the prospecting and rational utilization of 
China’s mineral wealth, in the design and manufac- 
‘ure of modern machinery, instruments, and equip- 
ment. At the request of Chinese organizations So- 
viet Specialists have conducted a number of 
investigations, and on the basis of their researches 
in the Chinese People’s Republic they have submit- 
-ed practical suggestions on the corresponding sub- 
jects. Some 100 Chinese specialists and scientists 
aave been introduced to new Soviet research meth- 
dds. A great deal of work has been done to raise 
he qualifications of Chinese specialists and to 

rain Chinese probationers. 

Soviet research and designing organizations have 
ade 2600 sets of technical and scientific specifica- 
ions available to Chinese institutions, including 99 


us kinds of machinery and equipment, 180 sets of 
pecifications for different kinds of technological 


S well as 500 sets of all kinds of department sci- 
ntific and technical information. 

Under the Soviet-Chinese agreement “On Joint 
esearch on Important Problems of Science and 
echnology and Assistance from the Soviet Union 
This Work,” a great deal of work is being done 
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The founding of the world’s first Soviet socialist 
te laid the basis for the development of a new 
ype of international relations based on the princi- 
les of equality and respect for the interests of all 
tions, large and small. 

"With the formation of the socialist world system 
1e principles of international cooperation pro- 
laimed by the Great October Revolution became 
raphically expressed in the relations between the 
JSSR and the People’s Democracies. 

_A major document defining the principles under- 
ying these relations is the declaration of the Soviet 
yovernment (published October 30, 1956) on the ba- 
sis for developing and further promoting friendship 
ind cooperation between the Soviet Union and the 
ther socialist countries. 
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capital construction blueprints, 770 designs for vari- 


rocesses, 950 reports on completed research work, 


by the USSR Academy of Sciences, the All-Union 
Lenin Agricultural Academy, and by corresponding 
organizations in China. The Soviet Union has given 
China every possible assistance in training person- 
nel and promoting research in the field of reactive 
computing engineering, radio electronics, radio 
astronomy, biophysics, petroleum chemistry and 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy — all of which 
were totally unknown in old China. 

At the Tenth Session of the Soviet-Chinese Com- 
mission for Scientific and Technical Cooperation 
held in October 1959 in Peking, both sides stated 
with satisfaction that since the signing of the agree- 
ment on scientific and technical cooperation a great 
deal of useful work has been done in the way of ex- 
change of experience and scientific and technical 
achievements. Direct contacts between the re- 
lated research and designing institutions of the two 
countries have been instrumental in promoting So- 
viet-Chinese scientific and technical cooperation. 
This cooperation is of great help to the Chinese 
people in developing the branches of science and 
technology required for the growth of modern in- 
dustry and agriculture. Cooperation is helping 
China reach the goal set by the Chinese Communist 
Party — that of achieving or approaching a leading 
place in world science and technology. 
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oviet Trade Agreements With Socialist Countries 


“The policy of peaceful coexistence, friend- 
ship and cooperation among all states,” the dec- 
laration says, “was and continues to be the firm 
foundation of the foreign relations of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. This policy is 
most thoroughly and consistently expressed in 
the relations existing among the socialist coun- 
tries.” 

United by their common purpose of building so- 
cialism and communism, and by the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, the countries of the 
socialist world system have built their relations 
on the basis of full equality, respect for territorial 
integrity, state independence and sovereignty, and 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of others. 
This is the basis on which the USSR and the People’s 
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Democracies maintain close fraternal cooperation 
and help one another in the various spheres of polit- 
ical, economic and cultural life. 

The trade agreements concluded between the So- 
viet Union and these countries are also permeated 
with the spirit of proletarian internationalism and 
the fraternal friendship of free nations. 

Since 1957 the Soviet Union has signed trade 
agreements with the following People’s Democra- 
cies: the German Democratic Republic (September 
27, 1957), the Mongolian People’s Republic (De- 
cember 17, 1957), the People’s Republic of Albania 
(February 15, 1958), the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (March 12, 1958), and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China (April 23, 1958). 

In what basic way do the new trade agreements 
differ from the earlier agreements concluded by 
the Soviet Union with the other socialist states, and 
why do they differ ? 

During the period in which it signed the first 
trade treaties with the People’s Democracies (1945- 
1948), the Soviet Union was the only country which 
had established a state monopoly of foreign trade. 
That is why the earlier treaties gave the right to 
have a trade delegation in the other country only to 
the Soviet Union. This general principle was fol- 
lowed by the Soviet Union in concluding trade 
treaties with all countries and was also included in 
the treaties signed during that period with Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

As the socialist system consolidated itself in the 
People’s Democracies, these countries, too, began 
to institute a state foreign trade monopoly. This 
monopoly was established in the People’s Democra- 
cies by enacting appropriate legislation rather than 
expressly proclaiming the monopoly, and in the ac- 
tual exercise of the monopoly each country has its 
own Special features. Obviously, their trade agree- 
ments with the USSR had to reflect these and other 
new features in the development of the People’s De- 
mocracies in the course of building socialism. 

Besides the usual provisions found in the earlier 
trade agreements, the new treaties stipulate the 
right of each party to have its trade delegation on 
the territory of the other contracting party. The 
provision covering trade delegations is formulated 
in the new treaties as follows: “Each of the con- 
tracting parties may have in the capital of the oth- 
er contracting party its trade delegation, the legal 
status of which is to be defined in the provisions of 
the supplement to the present treaty, which is made 
an integral part thereof.” 

The supplements to these treaties reflect the 
complete equality of the parties with respect to the 
activity and legal status of the trade delegation in 
the country to which it is accredited. 
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According to the supplements, the trade delega- 
tions of the USSR in the German Democratic Repu 
lic, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Albania, the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the People’s: 
Republic of China, and the trade delegations of 
these countries in the USSR, perform the followin 
functions: They promote the development of trade 
relations between the two countries; they repre- 
sent the interests of their government in question 
relating to foreign trade; they regulate, on behalf! 
of their government, commercial operations with | 
the other government, and they conduct foreign 
trade operations in the other state on behalf of 
their government. 

In the supplements to the treaties the trade del 
gations of both parties are given all the usual righ 
and privileges granted earlier to the USSR trade 
delegations. The supplements contain a stipulatic 
that the trade delegation is a component part of th 
country’s embassy, and in conformity therewith th 
delegation head and his deputies enjoy all the righ’ 
and privileges ordinarily enjoyed by members of 
diplomatic agencies (embassies and legations), an: 
the premises occupied by the trade delegation en- 
joy extraterritoriality. 

The trade delegation acts in the name of its 
government, but the government is responsible or 
for those trade transactions which have been con- 
cluded or guaranteed in the name of the trade dele 
gation in the country to which it is accredited and! 
signed by authorized persons. 

The trade delegation also enjoys all the immuni 
ties with respect to foreign trade which belong to | 
sovereign state. The new treaties contain no ex-: 
ceptions to this principle other than those stipu- 
lated in the earlier trade treaties. The supple- 
ments to the treaties merely specify the following 
exceptions agreed upon by the parties: a) dispute: 
over foreign trade transactions concluded or 
guaranteed by the trade delegation, in the absence 
of a stipulation for their settlement by arbitration 
or by some other authority, are to be heard by 
courts of the country to which the trade delegatior 
is accredited; however, no writ of attachment may 
be issued to satisfy the judgment rendered in fave 
of the plaintiff; b) execution of valid and enforce- : 
able final judgments rendered against the trade 
delegation in the above mentioned disputes may be 
made only with respect to goods and payments du 
from the trade delegation. 

Trade agreements concluded by the Soviet Unio 
with the German Democratic Republic, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, Albania, the Democrati 
Republic of Vietnam and China stipulate that the 
contracting parties desire to promote the further 
development and consolidation of economic 
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lations between their countries and that they will 
ke all necessary steps to develop and strengthen 
ade relations in the spirit of friendly cooperation 
d mutual aid based on equality and mutual bene- 
The trade treaties provide, in particular, that 
e parties are to conclude agreements, including 
ng-term agreements, specifying the delivery of 
ods and other conditions to ensure the develop- 
ent of the volume of trade in accordance with the 
quirements of their national economies. Reflect- 
g the practice of the socialist division of labor, 
is treaty provision helps to extend it further and 
solve the problems of specialization and coopera- 
mn of industry among the countries belonging to 
e world socialist system. This principle under- 
*S a whole series of long-term agreements be- 
een the USSR and the other socialist countries, 
reements now being successfully carried out. 
The treaties stipulate the reciprocal granting by 
2 parties of the most-favored-nation treatment 
all matters relating to commerce, navigation 
d other forms of economic ties between states. 
le new treaties define quite extensively, and at 
2 Same time more concretely than did the earlier 
paties, the sphere of operation of the most- 
ored-nation clause. This is also in accord with 
® spirit and principles of mutual relations among 
> socialist countries. 
fhe rest of the articles in the treaties formu- 
e in greater detail the conditions for applying 
> most-favored-nation treatment in particular 
eres of trade and other economic relations be- 
een the countries. 
hus, the treaties under review provide that the 
yst-favored-nation treatment is to be accorded 
all questions relating to customs, including ques- 
ns of duties, taxes and other fees, storage in 
d, and rules and formalities used in the handling 
goods by customs authorities. Goods from one 
the parties imported by the other may not be 
oject to other or higher duties, taxes or other 
s, other rules or more burdensome formalities 
those to which similar goods of a third coun- 
are subject. These principles apply equally 
zoods imported through the territory of a third 
intry, including goods transshipped, repacked 
stored during their transportation through that 
ritory. 
The trade agreements define the groups of arti- 
s exempt from duty, taxes or other fees on their 
port or export, provided they are re-imported or 
exported within the time fixed by the customs 
horities. These groups include: articles in- 
ded for fairs, exhibitions, or contests; articles 
ended for experiments or tests; articles im- 
‘ted for repairing or processing; assembling 
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equipment and tools; labeled containers imported 
for filling, and samples of goods if they are to be 
used for the above purposes. 

Under the trade treaties the parties undertake 
not to impose any restrictions or embargoes with 
respect to the import of goods from or export of 
goods to the territory of the other party, if such 
restrictions or embargoes are not imposed on the 
goods of all other countries. This, of course, does 
not apply to embargoes or restrictions based on 
considerations of state security, the maintenance 
of public order; health protection, the protection of 
animals and plants; as well as the preservation of 
art objects, or items of archaeological and histori- 
cal value. For this reason the parties reserve 
the right to establish such embargoes or restric- 
tions on imports or exports, provided, however, that 
these embargoes or restrictions will be applied to 
a third country under similar circumstances. 

Provisions covering the granting of most- 
favored-nation treatment in navigation are broadly 
formulated in the trade treaties.* An exception to 
these principles is made, as is usual in trade 
treaties, with respect to the performance of port 
services (including pilot services and towing) and 
coastal navigation. 

The sphere of application of the most-favored- 
nation treatment includes the transportation of 
goods, passengers and baggage by other forms of 
transportation (excluding marine), and also — with 
respect to rules and formalities — the transit of 
goods of each of the parties. 

It should be mentioned that under the trade agree- 
ments the most-favored-nation treatment is en- 
joyed in every respect by physical and juridical 
persons of each of the parties on the territory of 
the other party. 

The treaties also contain a mutual obligation by 
the parties guaranteeing the execution of arbitra- 
tion decisions in disputes arising from the trade or 
other transactions of their juridical persons or 
authorities, provided the examination of the dispute 
by the appropriate arbitration tribunal was proper- 
ly agreed to by the parties to the transaction. 
Execution of a decision of the arbitration tribunal 
may be refused only in the event that such a deci- 
sion has not become a final and enforceable de- 
cision under the laws of the country in which 
it was pronounced, or if it obliges the party to 
commit an act that is impermissible under the 


* These provisions do not appear in the trade 


treaty between the USSR and the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, because the latter has no maritime 


borders. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


Vneshniaia Torgovlia, No. 8, 19# 


Soviet Foreign Trade Turnover, Exports and Imports* 
(in million rubles, in prices of corresponding years at the 1950 ruble exchange rate) 


Total 
Turnover 25935.7 28897.0 33277.4 34588.7 42056.3 
Exports 13693.5 14446.3 17526.1 17190.2 21763.3 


Imports 12242.2 14450.7 15751.3 17398.5 20293.0 


Socialist Countries 


Turnover 20565 .6 21861.0 24520.3 25512.9 31654.4 
Exports 10892.3 10917.9 13217.8 12545.0 16495.9 
Imports 9673.3 10943.1 11302.5 12967.9 15158.5 


Including Member 
Countries of the Coun- 
cilon Economic Mutu- 
al Assistance 

Turnover 

Exports 
Imports 
Capitalist Countries 


13819.7 
7168.6 
6651.1 


14331.3 
7071.2 
7260.1 


17858.6 
10199.4 
7659.2 


18103.3 
9280.5 
8822.8 


21880.0 
11801.9 
10078.1 


Turnover 8757.1 10401 .9 
Exports 4308.3 5267.4 
Imports 4448.8 5134.5 


Geographical Distribution of Soviet Foreign Trade* 
(in million rubles, in prices of corresponding years at the 1950 ruble exchange rate) 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


EUROPE 

Austria 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Albania 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 


— signifies absence of exports or imports 
+ Signifies no data available 


0 signifies less than 50,000 rubles of exports or imports 
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Great Britain 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Belgium 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Bulgaria 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Hungary 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

German Democratic 

Republic 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Holland 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Greece 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Denmark 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Iceland 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 


Spain 


Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 
Italy 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 
Norway 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 
Poland 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 


1955 1956 


1957 


1152.9 
704.5 
448.4 


235.4 
112.7 
122.7 
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1958 1959 


70.4 
60.2 


298.1 
116.6 
181.5 


156.5 
84.3 
72.2 


2873.9 
1727.3 
1146.6 


2747.0 
1723.4 
1023.6 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Portugal 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Rumania 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Federal German 

Republic 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Finland 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

France 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Czechoslovakia 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Switzerland 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Sweden 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Yugoslavia 

Turnover 

Exports 

Imports 


Afghanistan 
Turnover | 
Exports 
Imports 

Burma 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Democratic Republic | 

of Vietnam 

Turnover 

Exports 

Imports 
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1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


India 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Indonesia 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Iraq 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Iran 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Yemen 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Cambodia 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

China 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Korean People’s 

Democratic Re- 

public 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Lebanon 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Federation of 

Malaya 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Mongolia 
Turnover 
Exports 

_ Imports 

Pakistan 

Turnover 
= Exports 
Imports 
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AFRICA 


Thailand 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Turkey 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Ceylon 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Japan 

Turnover 

Exports 

Imports 


Algeria 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Ivory Coast 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Ghana 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Republic of Guinea 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Cameroon 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Morocco 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Nigeria 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Rhodesia 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 
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Sudan 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Tunisia 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Uganda 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Ethiopia 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Union of South Africa 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

United Arab Repub- 
lic 

Egyptian Zone 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Syrian Zone 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 


NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

United States 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina 
Turnover. 
Exports 
Imports 

Brazil 
Turnover — 
Exports 
Imports 


1955 1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 
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Cuba 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 

Uruguay 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 


AUSTRALIA AND 
OCEANIA 
Australia 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 
New Zealand 
Turnover 
Exports 
Imports 


V. POLIAKOV 


creates favorable circumstances for the independent 


economic development and national progress of the 
young states of the Arab East. 


Footnotes 


(1) V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXXI, 
p. 446 (Russian edition). 
(2) Foreign Aid Program. Compilation of 
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laws of the country in which the carrying out of the 
decision is requested. 

The trade agreements concluded by the Soviet 
Union with the German Democratic Republic, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Albania, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam and the People’s Re- 
public of China reflect a deepening and further ex- 
tension of cooperation between the fraternal 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
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1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


Studies and Surveys Prepared Under the Directiog 
of Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Pn 
gram, US Senate, Washington, July 1957, p. 635. 

(3) US News and World Report, August 30, 195¢ 

(4) N.S. Khrushchev’s speech at the Joint Ses 
sion ofthe Council of the Union andthe Council of 
Nationalities on December 29, 1955, Pravda, De- 
cember 30, 1955. 

(5) An-Nur, July 29, 1957. 
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Socialist countries united by a community of in- 
terests anda unity of views in the effort to build so- » 
cialism and communism, for friendship among tt 
nations, and world peace. The trade treaties ar 
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